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PRICE FIVE CENTS 


tainty and indecision in the House, but the majority of the Senate 
have made up their minds, and have their constituencies behind 
them, in their purpose to resist to the utmost the policy of the 
gold monometallists represented by Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Car- 
lisle. And as the Senate will stand fifty to thirty-nine on this 
issue, when the Senators from Utah take their seats, there is no 
likeliho od that the monometallists will obtain control at an early 
date. Of the great parties it is noteworthy that the Administra- 
tion is supported by a majority of the Republicans and opposed 
by a majority of the Democrats, while the seven Populists, of 
course, are unanimous in their opposition. But even if this third 
party be left out of the account, the friends of silver retain con- 
trol by four votes. 

The strength of the opposition to silver lies entirely with the 
Executive, and the clause of the Resumption Law of 1875, which 
permits the Secretary of the Treasury to keep up the reserve by sell- 


ing bonds. Even the House is not with the President, as it showed 


— 

SO Cee ee a hl ae , | by refusing to have the greenbacks witidrawn, for its passage of 
CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. the Bond Bill meant no more than that Mr. Reed and his sup- 
—_ pace | Porters are willing to go through the motions of complying with 
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the President’s wishes, and to leave the Senate to ingerpose its 
veto. Besides they reasoned that Mr. Carlisle has the power to: 


BRGTOREALS : issue the bonds at any rate, and the bill simply proposed,to enable 
Looking Forward,.....+.++-++.+++++++++ ++ 20] him to do so at a lower rate of interest than he could without it. 
‘The Abuse of Clearing House Certificates,........... 21 | The refusal to permit him to promise redemption in gold 4lso indi- 
is Ge. 6 ew er eee teen, | cates that the monometallists have no real hold upon the ®ouse. 
gaa eae aa a eee ee 23 | It is merely that the more numerous brauch of Congress and that 
RE OE ee ae ee ee, which contains the largest block of inexperienced members, has 
| been reduced by Mr. Reed and the other representatives of the 
nine cs galeeitnte sateen . policy to a flabby, invertebrate condition, in which it 
OPEN Doors TO CORRESPONDENTS: | will continue until its members begin to understand each other, 
The Functions of Money Illustrated, ............+.+ 25] and the new men “‘ get the hang of the school house.’’ When 
Se ea 5s a la Ae Oe ee that occurs the Speaker will be remanded to his proper place as 
PREIS SS ee a en a the servant, not the master, of the House, and the Do-nothing 
sea ay e _| policy will come to a speedy but timely end. 
SRN LOLS) ah i ee a ee ee 
Things You Ought To Know,. . - 0.2 2st eit tee eee ee 7 
Publications Received, . «6 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee 2g THE prospects of the new loan are none too good from a com- 
Book Reviews,. 6 6+ eee ee te ee ee eee ee ee ee e630} mercial point of view. In ordinary times nothing would suit the 
Art and Science,.... 0. 5+ es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 30} MOney-lenders of Europe better than to extend their mortgage 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


HE antagonism of forces in the matter of dealing with the 


financial situation has been developed astep farther. The 
Senate Committee on Finance has voted to substitute a Silver 
Coinage measure for the Bond Bill sent up by the House, and 
Mr. Carlisle thereupon issued a proposal to sell one hundred mil- 
lions of four per cent. bonds, redeemable in thirty years. Both 
steps were so fully anticipated that neither made even a ripple of 
sensation. A year ago, opinion was comparatively fluid on the 
money question, aud what either branch of Congress would do 


was matter of conjecture. There still is a good deal of uncer- ! 


upon the greatest industrial community of the world. Mr. Car- 
lisle’s policy gives them an excellent opportunity to do this, as it 
adds to our national debt in a shape which is specially adjusted to 
their wants. It is announced that he will give foreign firms the 
preference in disposing of the new bonds, as this will secure the 
extension of European investment in our securities, and will check 
the outflow of gold, if it does not actually lead to imports of that 
magic metal, with which our power and our solvency are bound 
up. But, unfortunately for Mr. Carlisie, there is extreme tension 
between England and Germany, and foreign investors hesitate to 
place their gold beyond immediate reach. 

But, even with the bonds sold abroad, as Mr. Carlisle hopes, 
it is quite probable that the effect will not be at all such as he is 


anticipating. Our former issue of bonds for this purpose caused 
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no great inflow of gold from Europe, whi .dded ly t r 
indebtedness to Europe. Those bonds were not bought with g 
but with exports of European manufactures, whose volume was 
greatly increased by the ease of payment ‘ ! to t 
importers. The sudden and vast increase ir importations 
which followed that issue may be traced directly to it, and will t 


- ] mal n rt , 7? land TNS 
repeated as soon as Wwe make another issue. England, « Spt 
kvows how to bring all the world into her debt without the expor 


of a guinea. She holds a mortgage on the pl: 


’ 


mines and factories of more than half the world, and has obtained 
this by selling to them what they could quite as well have made 
for themselves. So she brought India so heavily I 


by the export of textiles and hardwares, without 





in coin, that the financiers of Calcutta hardly can govern the 
country and pay the interest due in gold upon this huge fis 
burden. Mr. Carlisle plays into her hands very directly by his 


bond policy. 


x53] > +} - ; + cari t} hKhoat 7 hardic 
pute has been selected by the President with care, but is hardly 


up to the public expectations. It contains two judges, one pra 
ticing lawyer, and two college presidents. Mr. White has earned 
an enviable reputation among diplomats, but he alone of the com- 
mission is a practical diplomat. The business community and the 
representatives of actual politics are both passed over. This is not 


11 


unnatural in a lawyer, but it is a mistake. Afterall, public affairs 





demand the especial training, which makes a separate profession, 


and it is the easiest of blunders for lawyers and educators to sup- 
an go ahead fear- 


pose that they know all about the matter, and c 
lessily. We do not know what will be the amount of contact 


a 
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between the new commission and the English dip 
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past experience we should infer that they would find it something 
less than a match for their professional ingenuities. 


1 


The task of the commission is being greatly simplified by the 
publication of old documents, which greatly weaken the English 
claims. It is shown that the famous Schomburgk line was drawn 
by a German-American botanist, at the instance of the British 
government alone, and that before he set out on his errand he 
described as Venezuelan territory part of what his line proposed 
to delimit as British. Also that the protest of the Venezuelan 
government against the setting up of the posts, which mark the 
line, was met by pacific assurances from the British Foreign Office, 
that they did not regard the line as a finality, but only as a basis 
for further negotiations. Finally that Lord Granville had agreed 
to submit the matter to arbitration, but that Lord Salisbury can- 
celled this agreement on coming into power in 1887. These dis- 
closures have made a sensation in London, where they have been 
published through Zhe Chronicle, the youngest and highest in 
principle of the dailies. One paper admits their force by charging 
Mr. Olney with concealing them, in order to involve the two 
countries in a quarrel. Mr, Chamberlain is equally zazf when he 
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declares it an insulting suggestion that the Foreign Office was 
tully conscious of its previous admissions when it took the new 
ground, embodied in Lord Salisbury’s despatch. It is eviden 
that the English are coming to their senses in the matter, and are 
by no means in so bellicose a mood as they were a fortnight back. 
Several of their papers frankly recommend that they accept the 
proposal and arbitrate, notably Zhe Saturday Review, which is 
surpassed by none of them in its unfriendliness to our government 
and people 

It was, indeed, our blunder to propose arbitration, and theirs 
to refuse it, All experience shows that we would have got the 
worst of it, if they had accepted the offer Our amiable friends, 


the Muropean Diplomats, out of which international boards of arbi- 


tration always are composed, would have carried the frontier of 
jritish Guiana beyond the Orinoco, and have given all the aurif 


erous territory to Hnpgland asa matter of course. Hven then they 
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no great inflow of gold from Europe, while it added heavily to our 
indebtedness to Europe. Those bonds were not bought with gold, 
but with exports of European manufactures, whose volume was 
greatly increased by the ease of payment thus secured to the 
importers. The sudden and vast increase of our importations 
which followed that issue may be traced directly to it, and will be 
repeated as soon as we make another issue. England, especially, 
kuows how to bring all the world into her debt without the export 
of a guinea. She holds a mortgage on the plantations, farms, 
mines and factories of more than half the world, and has obtained 
this by selling to them what they could quite as well have made 
for themselves. So she brought India so heavily into her debt 
by the export of textiles and hardwares, without lending a dollar 
in coin, that the financiers of Calcutta hardly can govern the 
country and pay the interest due in gold upon this huge fiscal 
burden. Mr. Carlisle plays into her hands very directly by his 
bond policy. 


THE commission to investigate the Venezuelan boundary dis- 
pute has been selected by the President with care, but is hardly 
up to the public expectations. It contains two judges, one prac- 
ticing lawyer, and two college presidents. Mr. White has earned 
an enviable reputation among diplomats, but he alone of the com- 
mission is a practical diplomat. The business community and the 
representatives of actual politics are both passed over. This is not 
unnatural in a lawyer, but it is a mistake. Afterall, public affairs 
demand the especial training, which makes a separate profession, 
and it is the easiest of blunders for lawyers and educators to sup- 
pose that they know all about the matter, and can go ahead fear- 
lessly. We do not know what will be the amount of contact 
between the new commission and the English diplomats, but from 
past experience we should infer that they would find it something 
less than a match for their professional ingenuities. 

The task of the commission is being greatly simplified by the 
publication of old documents, which greatly weaken the English 
claims. It is shown that the famous Schomburgk line was drawn 
by a German-American botanist, at the instance of the British 
government alone, and that before he set out on his errand he 
described as Venezuelan territory part of what his line proposed 
to delimit as British. Also that the protest of the Venezuelan 
government against the setting up of the posts, which mark the 
line, was met by pacific assurances from the British Foreign Office, 
that they did not regard the line as a finality, but only as a basis 
for further negotiations. Finally that Lord Granville had agreed 
to submit the matter to arbitration, but that Lord Salisbury can- 
celled this agreement on coming into power in 1887. ‘These dis- 
closures have made a sensation in London, where they have been 
published through Zhe Chronicle, the youngest and highest in 
principle of the dailies. One paper admits their force by charging 
Mr. Olney with concealing them, in order to involve the two 
countries in a quarrel. Mr. Chamberlain is equally zazf when he 
declares it an insulting suggestion that the Foreign Office was 
tully conscious of its previous admissions when it took the new 
ground, embodied in Lord Salisbury’s despatch. It is evident 
that the English are coming to their senses in the matter, and are 
by no means in so bellicose a mood as they were a fortnight back. 
Several of their papers frankly recommend that they accept the 
proposal and arbitrate, notably Zhe Saturday Review, which is 
surpassed by none of them in its unfriendliness to our government 
and people. 

It was, indeed, our blunder to propose arbitration, and theirs 
to refuse it. All experience shows that we would have got the 
worst of it, if they had accepted the offer. Our amiable friends, 
the European Diplomats, out of which international boards of arbi- 
tration always are composed, would have carried the frontier of 
British Guiana beyond the Orinoco, and have given all the aurif- 
erous territory to England asa matter of course. Even then they 
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would not have equaled the performance of the Halifax Tribunal 
in the matter of the fisheries, or that of the Bering Sea Tribunal 
of later date, under whose rulings the seal fisheries have been 
destroyed by Canadian pirates. By all means arbitrate—the 


Monroe doctrine. 


THAT the insulting estimate of President Cleveland and his 
message, which found expression in the English newspapers, was 
due largely to statements sent to London from New York, we 
inferred at the time of the greatest excitement. This supposition 
is fully confirmed by Mr. Harold Frederick in one of his letters to 
The Times of New York. He says: 

‘“The whole controversy might indeed have been robbed of 
most of its bitterness, and Englishmen might be frankly saying 
to-day that no harm has been done in waking them up rather 
sharply to the fact of their negligent remissness in dealing with 
Venezuela, if concerted outrageous abuse of President Cleveland 
had not been imported from America into the affair at the very 
outset. The mails will be bringing this back to you, and you will 
find that from the beginning Englishmen were told that the Pres- 
ident of the Republic had deliberately prostituted his office, and 
conjured up the spectre of war, to secure a third term for himself, 
that only hoodlums supported him, and that every decent element 
in American citizenship stood aghast and revolted at his criminal 
behavior. When Congress revealed itself unanimously at his 
back, we were told that they were corrupt, cowardly politicians 
who were striving to outstrip the President in a race for the votes 
of the ignorant jingo mob. Now that a deadlock on the tariff and 
revenue measures has arisen between the Capitol aud the White 
House, we are informed that Congress discovered that the country 
was solid against President Cleveland, and so hastened to retrace 
its steps. For ten days the British mind has been fed exclusively 
on this sort of thing, with hardly a correcting note of any kind, 
and, though I dare say it has contributed to allay British appre- 
hensions, and evoke British amiability, these ends seem to me to 
have been bought at a larger price than any self-respecting 
community ought to be asked to pay.”’ 

There is nothing now in all this. The contemptuous tone 
taken by the organs of English opinion toward everything Amer- 
ican, and the familiarity of the English public with whatever is 
seamy or questionable in our social and public life, to the 
exclusion of what is excellent and of good repute, are directly 
traceable to the mischevious agency of a few cynical newsmongers 
in New York, who find employment as correspondents of London 
dailies. Zhe Times has been an exception, but the despatches to 
the other dailies are of a character ‘o throw Americans in 
England on the defensive all the time. 


THE champions of gold-monometallism take great comfort 
from the figures which show a considerable increase in the world’s 
output of that metal. They claim that nearly $180,000,000 was 
mined in 1894, and an average of $146,715,280 for the five years 
beginning with 1890. They claim that when the figures for 1895 
are in they will show a large advance upon this, yet their own 
figures are sufficient evidence against their theory and their 
policy. In the five years—1856-1860—the average annual addi- 
tion to the world’s stock of gold was $134,083,000. Since then 
we have had an increase of but $12,000,000 a year to meet the 
increased demand for money caused by the world’s growth in 
population, in trade and in industry. What other interest of 
importance has achieved a growth of less than eight per cent. in 
thirty-five years? Put that trifling growth alongside the vast 
expansion of merchant shipping, of iron making, or of the manu- 
factures of textiles, and it is seen at once that the gold supply 
has advanced like the tortoise, while everything else has gone 
ahead with the strides of a Hercules. 

Besides this, in 1856-1860 the mints of the world were open 
to silver as well as gold, and found the supply of the latter, 
although but eight per cent. less than at present, insufficient to 
meet its need for money. How much greater the present insuf- 
ficiency of gold for present needs! 
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THE State of Arkansas is going to make an experiment in 
prison discipline. It is hiring out 300 convicts to find employment 
on a great cotton plantation. This is an improvement on the 
chain-gang system, which has been so fruitful of abuses all over 
the South. 


have been obliged to seek some kind of outdoor employment for 


In the absence of manufactures, the Southern States 
their convicts. It was just the same want of indoor employment 
which caused Sir Walter Crofton, when in charge of the Irish 
prisons, to devise the system of prison discipline which bears his 
In 
The first 
or some equally monotonous and 


name, and which has justified itself by its splendid results. 
this every sentence is divided into three equal parts. 
third is spent in oakum-picking, 
unattractive employment in a prison cell. The second sees the 
convicts transferred to an open plain, where they are set at work 
at farming. The third is spent in an apprenticeship under the 
surveillance of the police. The convict who tries to escape from 
either second or third stage goes back to the oakum-picking and 
his cell to begin it all over again. He who obeys the law finds 
himself transferred to an honest and remunerative employment 
when his time is up, instead of being turned loose to resume his 
old mode of life. Is it beyond the wisdom of our Southern States 
to set the Northern an example by adopting this sensible discipline 
for their prisons ? 


THE entrance of Utah into the sisterhood of States is com 
pleted, and the experiment thus made will be watched with 
curious interest. 
derant in the population of the new State, which forbids polyg- 
amy by its constitution. The who advocated 
admission, is that long and free intercourse for thirty years with 


The Mormon Church is still heavily prepon- 
belief of those 


the Gentiles, and the rapid rise of industrial interests, such as 
silver-mining and sheep-keeping, have changed the temper of the 
people of Utah. 
but not so ready to accept its lead in civil affairs 


They still are loyal to their Church as a church, 
They have 
become conscious of an identity of interest with the rest of the 
country, and signalize this by breaking their long compact with 
This 
no doubt is true as far as it goes; yet the dominance of a single 
sect in this new State, and that sect which has shown the dispo- 
sition to dictate and domineer, is certainly a signal of danger 
ahead. 


the Democrats and coming over to the party of Protection. 


We now have but three territories left under the care of the 
national government—New Mexico, Arizona and Alaska. ‘The 
first has the best claim to be considered a candidate for Statehood, 
but the preponderance of Spanish blood in its white people will 
probably cause the postponement of its claim to admission. It is, 
curiously enough, the part of our national domain on which the 
{uropean first established himself, and its capital, Santa Fé, is 
the oldest city in America. 


THE elevation of Monsignor Satolli to the Cardinalate, and 
the close of his services as Papal Ablegate to the Roman Catholic 
Church of America, suggests an estimate of his whole work in 
this capacity. He has held an exceptional and difficult post, as 
the representative of the Papacy in a country which has no con- 
cordat or other official relation with the Pope, and yet one which 
cannot any longer be treated as a field of missionary labor merely. 
In such a field the bishops are invested with a degree of authority 
over their flocks and the lower clergy, and the parish priests with 
an authority over their congregations, which is not normal in view 
of the canon law. ‘There were many signs that it could not con- 
tinue much longer in America, as the friction attending both 
relations had become excessive. Yet it could not be terminated 
in the usual way, as the United States could enter into no such 
stipulations as even Protestant rulers in Europe form with the 
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Pope. To adapt the usual rules of ecclesiastical government to 
‘a free Church in a free State,’’ without committing the Papacy 
to that method of adjusting the relations of Church and State, 
was Mgr. Satolli’s task, and he seems to have discharged it with 
great ability and much justice. he limits to episcopal and 
priestly authority have been drawn with a firm hand, and without 
encouraging contention and strife in any quarter. The problem 
of education has been handled in a much broader spirit than pre- 
The asperities of race and of nation- 
ality, which even the all-embracing unity of the Roman Catholic 
Church cannot eliminate in a ceuntry which possesses such a 
mixture, have been mollified. The strife of German with Irish, 
which had broken out in public denunciation, has been pacified. 


vailed before his coming. 


On the whole, his success has been very noteworthy, and bene- 
ficial to the cause of order, of education, of temperance and of 
Yet his arrival was signalized by the organization 
of a bitter crusade against the Roman Catholic Church, which 
has not yet spent its force. 


social peace. 


Ir America gave England a rather cheerless Christmas, Ger- 
many andthe Transvaal Republic wrapped her New Year’s day in 
The South African Republic, under the London conven- 
tion of 1884, enjoys a virtual independence, the suzerainty for- 
merly claimed by Great Britain being confined to the residence of 
a consul general. But since the gold discoveries of 1886 there 
has been a rush of English and other foreigners into the territory 


gloom. 


of the republic, and these Uz#landers have been demanding equal 
rights with the Dutch dvers in the management of the government. 
The Dutch, however, treat them as aliens, since they are not will- 
ing to renounce their British allegiance, and accept that of the 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the proconsul of Southern Africa, 
and prime minister of Cape Colony, saw the opportunity for just 
such another exploit as that by which he stole Swaziland from 
its people. He encouraged the fitting out of an expedition of 
English adventurers to seize the control of the Transvaal govern- 
ment, and put the alien population in possession. The failure of 
the expedition might have been foreseen. . The dvers area rough, 
uncultured people and characterized by very primitive ideas of 
their duty toward the blacks. But—as the British found at Islan- 
dana—they are the best marksmen in the world, and a crowd of 


filibusters simply had no chance with them. 


Republic. 


Here the matter might have rested. As England declared 
her readiness to stand by the convention of 1884 (after the news 
came of the defeat of the filibusters), and demanded the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Rhodes. The absorption of the Transvaal might have 
been put off till a more convenient season and a more successful 
raid. Unfortunately for the English, the young German Emperor 
seems to have caught the infection of our example, and stretches 
out his hand to protect a lesser state from the British encroach- 
ments. Evidently there is a growth of international altruism, 
when the big countries cease to care only for their own aggran- 
dizement, and begin to look after the interests of their weaker 
neighbors. The Emperor sends President Kruger, who has ruled 
in the Transvaal for thirteen years, his very hearty congratula- 
And what is worse, the 
Emperor has received the applause both of his own people and of 


tions on the defeat of the filibusters. 
the French, forthis act. The wonderful unanimity of the conti- 
nent in supporting England’s aggressions upon Venezula, indi- 
cated no love of her, but only dread of us. They all avow their 
great satisfaction with the defeat of the filibusters, and with the 
Emperor’s outspoken declaration of his sympathy. 

There is perhaps but little likelihood that the transaction 
will lead at once to serious consequences. But the incident is a 
warning to England of the extent to which her arrogant selfish- 
ness has made her hated, and a fresh illustration of the spirit of 
aggression we are combating in Venezuela. 
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LOOKING FORWARD. 








OW that the President has fixed on the issue of $100,000,000 


bonds, to be sold for gold, and has so far yielded to public | 


opinion as to condescend to offer them publicly, and now that Mr. 
Carlisle has issued his call for bids, the country looks anxiously 
forward to the results. 

Where is the gold to come from? How will the money mar- 
ket be affected? What effect, temporary and permanent, will the 
issue have on the gold reserve? Ifsubscribed in this country, and 
paid for by American gold, what effect will the virtual contraction 
of our currency by $100,000,000 or more have on business? If 
taken by foreign bankers and paid for by foreign gold, will we 
derive any benefit, or will the loan, in that event, result as the 
last? Such are the questions that naturally present themselves. 

Investors in America are invited to subscribe. B.nks and 
other financial corporations are asked to bid directly for the bonds. 
Any syndicate of foreign bankers and their allies in this country, 
that has been formed to take the loan, must buy the bonds in 
competition or not at all. 

To whom the bonds will finally be allotted remains to be seen, 
but it is more than likely that the whole issue will be secured by 
the syndicate that J. Pierpont Morgan is said to have formed. 
Not that there will not be other bids higher than that likely to be 
made on behalf of the syndicate, but, as at the time of the second 
bond issue by this Administration, when the syndicate to whom 
the bonds were allotted in entirety, made two bids, the highest 
conditional on the allotment of the entire issue, so the syndicate 
now formed, may make their bid for all or none. Thus it will be 
in the power of J. Pierpont Morgan and his associates, unless the 
public subscriptions exceed the amount of the issue, to oblige the 
government to reject higher bids than their own in order to obtain 
a market for the whole. For this reason it is more than likely 
that the whole issue will be sold to the syndicate already formed. 

But if individual investors over the country subscribe liber- 
ally for the bonds of the new issue, to an amount equal to, or in 
excess of, the total issue, and at better prices than offered by any 
syndicate, thus making it morally obligatory on the Secretary of 
the Treasury to allot them the bonds, what will be the effect? A 
great demand among the fortunate bidders all over the country 
for gold will become pronounced. Even before the allotments are 
made, the demand for gold will become great, for bidders, in 
expectancy of being allotted the bonds they bid for, will be 
tempted to take time by the forelock, and withdraw gold from the 
banks, if possible, or from the Treasury, or offer a premium for 
gold, and make every effort to accumulate gold before they are 
required to make payment, fearing that the great demand for gold 
with which to pay for the bonds must ultimately send it to a 
premium. 

Investors have, as a class, no hoards of gold of their own. 
Their idle funds are on deposit in the banks and trust companies, 
and they will draw against such deposits, for the funds with which 
to subscribe for the bonds. They will ask for gold. If gold is 
refused, they will demand greenbacks and Treasury notes, and 
either present them directly at the sub-treasury in New York, and 
in the case of the Treasury notes, at the sub-treasuries in other 
cities, for redemption, or buy gold with them at such small pre- 
mium as will amply repay the brokers selling gold for the trouble 
and onus of taking the notes so received to the sub-treasury for 
redemption, and thus replenishing their supplies. In any case, 
if the bonds are largely subscribed for by investors over the 
country, the withdrawal of deposits from the banks will be large. 
The banks themselves may subscribe, but if they do so, the effect 
on the money market will be the same as if the funds were with 
drawn by depositors. The loaning of their gold to the govern- 
ment will force the banks to contract their loans to their customers. 
If they loan their funds to the government they will have less to 
loan to their ordinary customers. 
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Thus, in the event of the bonds being subscribed in America, 
loans must be contracted by the banks, and those who are carry- 
ing grain, or cotton, or other produce, or bonds or securities, on 
loans made by the banks, will be obliged to throw their property 
on the markets in a wild endeavor to realize the money necessary 
to pay their loans. Thus prices will be forced lower to the infinite 
losses, not alone of speculators, but of all producers as well. 

To provide the gold in payment for the bonds, will strain the 
resources of the banks. The National and State banks in the 
country, hold not over $200,000,000 of gold or gold certificates in 
their own vaults. Over three-fourths of this is held by the 
National banks. To provide the gold in payment for the adver- 
tised issue of government bonds would then oblige the banks to 
part with one half of their gold, and this they are not prepared to 
do, and cannot legally do without contracting their loans. 

To part with $100,000,000 of gold will reduce their reserves 
to much below the legal limit. When their reserves are impaired, 
the National banks are required to cease to make discounts, and to 
cease to discount would bring on a direful sacrifice of property, 
and violent fall of prices. The banks in the Reserve cities may 
avoid this by an unauthorized issue of Clearing House Certificates, 
but no such alternative is open tothe country banks. 


If the banks are called upon to supply the gold in payment 
for the government bonds now offered by Mr. Carlisle, con- 
traction of loans and the issue of Clearing House Certificates 
must follow. It has already commenced. 


And, as to the gold reserve, the increased demand for gold 
cannot fail to accelerate its depletion. The demand for gold to 
pay for new bonds issued with the avowed purpose of replenishing 
the gold reserve, will cause immediately increased drafts on the 
same reserve. It may lead to the presentation of greenbacks and 
Treasury notes in such numbers as to force the suspension of gold 
payments before any gold can be turned into the Tr.asury on 
account of the issue of bonds now announced. 


The payments for the bonds, if subscribed for by American 
investors, must lead, first to the withdrawal of gold from circula- 
tion, and hoarding it in the Treasury, and finally to the hoarding 
of greenbacks and treasury notes in the Treasury toa like amount 
as they are presented for redemption, and take the place of the 
gold withdrawn. Thus the ultimate effect of the issue, if sub- 
scribed at home, will be to contract our currency by $100,000,000 
or more, and cause a further and disastrous fall of prices. 


If, on the other hand, the bonds are taken by a syndicate of 
New York and foreign bankers, if they are paid for in foreign 
gold, the experience of last spring and summer will be repeated. 
Prices may, as then, momentarily rise on the stimulus given by 
the importation of gold and local inflation of prices. Imports 
may, as then, increase in volume, and custom receipts may 
increase. But increased imports, stimulated by artificial imports 
of gold, and for which there is no real demand, must be paid for, 
and gold must be sent abroad in payment, for such a rise in prices 
that induces imports, must check exports, and thus lead to the 
accumulation of our indebtedness abroad. With the export of 
gold, the demand on the Treasury reserve would be renewed, the 
volume of money contracted, and a fall in prices result. 

The inevitable result of the bond issue now announced, must 
then be a further fall in prices, and, like the three issues that have 
gone before, it will fail to permanently add to the gold in the 
Treasury. 

Step by step we are approaching nearer and nearer to bank- 
ruptcy. It is but the inevitable result of gold-monometallism. 





Experiments have shown that mild currents of electricity may 
have a beneficial effect on the growth of plants, but, of course, a 
heavy charge will kill a plant just as lightning will kill a tree. 
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THE ABUSE OF CLEARING HOUSE CERTIFICATES. | 


HE practice of our banks in discounting notes and making 

other loans due at fixed and future dates to an amount of sev- | 
eral times their paid-up capital by crediting the borrowers on their | 
books as depositors, treating such deposits of credit just as depos- | 
its of money, and in undertaking an impossibility by obligating 
themselves to meet drafts against such deposits of credit in money | 
if demanded, exposes the customers of the banks to grave peril, | 
the depositors of actual money to undeserved and needless losses, | 
and would lead to the inevitable failure of the banks whenever 
confidence was impaired and there was an unusual demand for 
money, if at such times the banks did not take the law into | 
their own hands, virtually refuse to meet the drafts of their depos- | 
itors in money, refuse to pay checks save by offset, and avoid 
failure by the arbitrary issue of Clearing House certificates. 

While freely loaning their credit and undertaking to pay | 
deposits of such credit in money if demanded, the banks do so in 
the belief that they will not be called upon or required to redeem | 
the promises so freely given to pay money, save as to a small ! 
proportion of the obligations undertaken, but that the deposits 
created by the exchange of individual for bank credit, involving 
no payment of money but wrongly made payable in money, will 
be paid as they were created by the offset of one debt against 
another. 

As a result of the present stringency and the increased 
demand for money, caused by the demand for greenbacks and 
Treasury notes to be exchanged for gold and the accumulation of 
gold by prospective purchasers of bonds if you will, the banks 
have been called upon to fulfil their obligations so freely and 
unwisely undertaken, without the intention of performing them, 
of paying deposits which they have credited borrowers, in money. 
They have been called upon to meet drafts for money to an 
unusual and unexpected extent, they find their reserves depleted, 
in some instances to below the minimum required by law, and 
they find themselves face to face with the necessity of resorting 
to the issue of Clearing House certificates to enable them to even 
keep up the appearances of payment. 

As in 1893, the banks in the great reserve cities are on the 
verge of an arbitrary suspension, not of specie payments, but of 
suspending payments in money of any kind, save to favored cus- 
tomers. In 1893 the banks of New York and other reserve cities 
refused to honor drafts in money, not alone to those customers 
whose deposits were largely the creation of credits granted to them 
by the banks, of notes discounted and other loans made them, 
not alone of those depositors who had deposited actual money, but 
of the banks all over the country that had deposited with them, 
as authorized by law, a large portion of the reserve they are 
required to keep to insure the prompt payment of their deposit- 
ors. ‘The banks in Philadelphia and other reserve cities followed 
the example of the banks in New York and refused to meet the 
urgent demands for money of the country banks, and absolutely 
refused to pay either the drafts of the country banks or the checks 
of their individual depositors, save in drafts acceptable on deposit 
with each other, except in special and favored cases. Their 
depositors were told in effect, if you doubt the solvency of the 
bank in which you have a deposit we will give you a Clearing 
House due bill that will be accepted by any of the other Clearing 
House banks, and enable you to transfer your deposit to any bank 





you see fit. 

The control of the country banks over that portion of their 
reserve deposited with the New York banks was restricted to the 
right to transfer their balances from one bank to another. To the 
bank in need of money this right was, of course, worthless. The 
deposits that they had made in the banks of New York and other | 
reserve cities, which the law authorized them to count as reserve, | 
and which the law regarded as equally available for the payment | 


| 
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of their depositors as cash in their own vaults, they found in their 
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hour of need utterly unavailable. Their depositors wanted money. 
Drafts on New York or other reserve cities, payable on presenta- 
tion not in money, but bearing the stamp payable only through 
the Clearing House across their face, were naturally unacceptable 
to their depositors. They needed money, they demanded money. 
Drafts that simply permitted them to transfer their deposit from 
the local bank to another in New York or elsewhere, they refused. 
The reserves of the country banks consisting of balances due them 
by other banks being absolutely unavailable, many that could 
otherwise have weathered the storm were forced to suspend. 


The experience of 1893 seems now about to be repeated. It 
must be repeated whenever the banks are called upon to redeem 
their credits that they issue in the expectancy that the drafts 
drawn against such deposits would not be presented for payment 
in money but would be deposited in the same or other banks and 
paid through the Clearing House by offsetting one debt against 
another, to an unusual extent in money. When such a demand 
comes the banks are obliged to resort to the issue of Clearing 
House certificates, not of such Clearing House certificates as are 
recognized by the National Bank Act and representing specific 
deposits of lawful money deposited with the Clearing House 
Associations, but of Clearing House certificates issued against 
deposits of bills receivable that have been issued in times of panic 
and are now issued without authority and counted as a part of the 
legal reserve without warrant of law. 


The necessity of resorting to unauthorized issues of Clearing 
House certificates whenever unusual demands are made on the 
banks, is evidence of an inherently weak system. The issue of 
such certificates saves the banks that are united in the Clearing 
House Associations, but it entails great hardship and often ruin 
upon the country banks, whose deposits in the reserve cities are 
made unavailable, and who are obliged to meet demands upon 
them in money. It is undeniable that the arbitrary suspension of 
payments by the Clearing House banks in the financial centres 
leaves them at liberty to expand their loans, and by extending 
needed help to do much to avert the ruin of their customers, check 
the sacrifice of property and stay the course of panic, but it is 
none the less true that it puts those in need of actual money, who 
have deposited actual money and who are entitled to its return, to 
much inconvenience and expense, and the very fact that in time 
of unrest and panic the banks are unable to do anything to avert 
or stop its course until they suspend payments, condemns the 
whole system. 

A panic is the result of a contraction and restriction of cred- 
its, and it cannot be cured by further contraction. Only by wise 
expansion can its course be checked, and the ruin that comes in 
its wake averted. Yet when panic is brewing our banks hasten 
and bring it on, by contracting their loans and restricting dis- 
counts, as they are obliged to do by the National Bank Act that pro- 
hibits the making of loans,or the granting of discounts when their 
reserve falls below the legal limit, and not until they take the law 
into their own hands, and until they have suspended payment vir- 
tually, if not nominally, by the issue of Clearing House certificates, 
and the payment of their depositors in Clearing House due bills 
are they in position to give the needed relief by expanding their 
loans. 

Our system is faulty, for in times of financial stress our banks 
are unable to give the needed relief that would avert disastrous con- 
sequences. The needed relief is only extended after great dam- 
age has been done. 

Our banks should not be required, and should not undertake 
to do that which is impossible, namely, pay such deposits which 
are the creation of discounts and loans of credit in money. The 
larger part of the deposits of our banks are the creation of pure 
credit. To undertake to pay such deposits in money, is to under- 
take the impossible, and it is not only wrong, but it is unsafe, as 
it has proven to our cost again and again, to make such deposits 
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of credit payable in money, in the belief that payment in money 
will not be demanded. 

Our banking system is based on the supposition that it is safe 
to undertake to do what we cannot perform on the ground that 
we will not be required to carry out what we undertake. 

The deposits of our banks are of two kinds, but they are 
Deposits of 
actual cash form but a small portion of the gross deposits, espec- 
ially in the city banks. Deposits of credit, the proceeds of notes 
discounted, and other loans, form much the larger portion. Notes 
payable in two, three and four months, received by merchants and 
manufacturers in payment for their produce, form the basis of a 
large part of the deposits in the banks. The merchant or manu- 
facturer receiving a note, payable at a fixed and future date, and 


treated as one, and entered in the same accounts. 


desirous of making use of it at once to pay his debts, takes it to 
his bank and asks to have it discounted. The bank, deciding to 
discount it, deducts from the face of the note, interest calculated 
to the due day, technically discount, and places the balance to 
his credit, on the books of the bank. 
tomer draws just as he would against a deposit of actual money, 
but only a small proportion of the checks so drawn are in ordinary 
times presented for payment in money. The creditors of the 
merchant or manufacturer, as the case may be, who has had a 
note discounted by his bank, and drawn against it in payment of 
his debts, do not want money in payment. They have debts of 
their own to pay. They deposit the checks received in their 
banks, and proceed to draw against them in settlement of their 
own debts. If the checks happen to be deposited in the same 
bank against which they are drawn, they are entered up on the 
books, and one debt cancelled by the creation of another. If they 
are deposited in another bank, they are settled virtually in the 
same way, through the medium of the Clearing House. Loans 
made on time,and secured by the deposit of bonds, produce receipts, 
etc., take for the most part the same course. No money is passed 
in the creation of such deposits, and but little is passed in the pay- 
ment of drafts drawn against such deposits. 

But the banks undertake to pay such deposits in actual money 
if demanded. The actual money they do not possess, and cannot 
command. They create credit deposits of this kind, generally, to 
three or four times the amount of their capital, and the only limit 
is that the country banks must cease to discount or make other 
loans when their reserve falls below fifteen per cent., and the 


Against this credit the cus- 


city banks when their reserve falls below twenty-five per cent. of 
their deposits. Of course, they cannot pay in actual money such 
large deposits, on account of which not one dollar of actual money 
If it is demanded, they are required to pay. The 
result 1s, their cash is drained, the reserve is depleted to the min- 
imum limit, and they are obliged to discontinue to discount, or 
make other loans. 
among their customers for money. 


was deposited. 
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This, of itself, leads to an increased demand | 
When help is most needed | 


they are unable to extend it, and finally the banks are obliged to | 


issue Clearing House certificates to save themselves. 

Until we learn to treat deposits of actual money and credit 
separately, until we learn not to undertake to redeem deposits of 
credit, as well as deposits of money in cash if demanded, every 
stringency will develop into panic, and force the issue of Clearing 
House certificates with all its attendant evils. While the banks 
are required to redeem the credits they give their customers in 
money, they cannot extend that credit when most needed. 

The banks should undertake and be required to repay deposits 


of money on demand, but they should not undertake and should | 


not be required to pay in money deposits that represent no money, | 


but simply the exchange of the acceptable and recognized credit 


of the bank for the unknown and unavailable credit of an indi- 
vidual. Drafts on such deposits should be paid by offset of one 


debt against another, just as they are created, and when this is 
made the practice, then the banks will be in position to safely 
expand their loans when most needed, and thus nip impending 
panics in the bud, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Let deposits of credit and deposits of money be treated sepa- 
rately and kept in separate accounts. Let provision be made for 
their payment as they were created, and then let the issue of 
Clearing House certificates under all or any circumstances be for- 
bidden. 


A PANIC-BREEDING SYSTEM. 


The national Banks of the United States are divided into 
three classes—1, those of the Central Reserve Cities, at present 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis, which are required to keep 
on hand in their own vaults twenty-five per cent. of their de- 
posits;—the national banks are required to keep on deposit in the 
United States Treasury a sum equal at all times to five per cent. 
of their respective circulations, which sum they are authorized to 
count as part of their lawful reserve,the same as if it was in their own 
vaults,—2, the Banks of the Reserve Cities, originally Albany, 
Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Lou- 
isville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. 
Louis, San Francisco and Washington, to which several have 
since been added, it being enacted that*on the request of three- 
fourths of the national banks in any city having a population of 
over 50,000, the Comptroller may add such city to the list of 
Reserve Cities, which are required to keep a reserve amounting 
to twenty-five per cent. of their deposits, but one-half of which 
reserve may consist of balances on deposit with a bank or banks 
in the Central Reserve Cities; and, 3, all other banks that are 
required to keep a reserve of fifteen per cent., three-fifths of which 
may be kept on deposit with any bank or banks of a Reserve City. 

Deposits made by the country banks with banks of the 
Reserve Cities as part of their reserve, and by Reserve Cities with 
banks of the Central Reserve Cities, being of a permanent nature, 
the banks of the Reserve Cities look upon such deposits as 
especially desirable, and very generally pay interest on such 
deposits. Thus enabled to secure a small return as interest on 
that portion of their reserve which they are authorized to keep on 





deposit, the country banks in the Reserve Cities, and the Reserve 
Cities with the banks of the Central Reserve Cities, they are 
tempted to so place their balances and keep their reserves so far 
as they are permitted, on deposit, presumably on call, in prefer- 
This practice of keep- 
ing reserves on deposit impairs the usefulness and strength of the 
country banks just when aid is most required by their customers 


ence to keeping them in their own vaults. 


and they need to husband their resources. 

Deposits of the country banks with the banks of the Reserve 
Cities are declared by the national bank act to be equivalent to 
cash held in their own vaults, and equally as good and as available 
As a matter of 
fact, such deposits are equivalent on the statute book, but in 


to secure the prompt payment of their depositors. 


nothing else. 

Nominally, they are payable in cash on demand. Practically, 
they are unavailable when most needed. In times of confidence, 
when there is no unusual demand for money, when there is no 
drain on the reserve held in the vaults of the country banks, and 
when they have no need for the money on deposit in the Reserve 
Cities and counted as a part of their reserve, then the banks in 
such cities are in position to pay such deposits, but when confi- 
dence is lacking, when credit collapses, when the country banks 
are called upon to meet unusual demands for cash, when the cash 
in their vaults is depleted, and when they are in urgent need of 


“their deposits in the Reserve Cities, then the banks in such cities, 


similarly strained, are unable to respond. When the country 
banks most need money, their drafts are met by Clearing House 
Due Bills, and they are thrown upon their local resources to 
struggle as best they can. 

Unable because of position and isolation to follow the lead of 
the banks in the large cities, in which their reserves are tied up, 
and meet all drafts by the issue of Clearing House Certificates, 
they are obliged to violently contract their loans in a desperate 
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effort to meet the demands made upon them. ‘They must pay all | 
demands in money or suspend. No middle course is open to them. 
No half-way measures will avail and no measures of relief such as | 
those made use of by the banks in the Reserve Cities in arbitrarily | 
suspending payments, in refusing to honor drafts save in Clearing | 
House Due Bills, in making settlements between themselves in | 
Clearing House Certificates unauthorized by law,—the ultimate 
redemption of which is presumably secured by deposit with the 
Clearing House Associations of sundry bills receivable—and in 
counting such certificates as cash and part of their reserve, are open 
tothem. They have no alternative save to pay in money or close 
their doors, and with their resources weakened because of the 
false dependence placed upon that portion of their reserves 
deposited in the banks of New York and other Reserve Cities, 
their position is made doubly critical. Drafts on New York or 
other Reserve Cities are no more desired by those demanding pay- 
ment at their counters than the drafts they hold against the local 
bank, and hence deposits in the Reserve Cities are at such times 
worthless. 

The country banks must provide the money to meet the 
drafts upon them, and this they can only provide by contracting 
their discounts and calling intheir loans. This, of necessity, adds 
to the stringency. Refusing to make new discounts or new loans 
the banks reduce those upon whom they cali for payments of 
their indebtedness to the necessity of tendering money. Thus the 
contraction of loans and discounts makes the struggle for money 
more and more severe and adds to the drain on the bank reserves. 

Thus we see banks transformed into engines of destruction 
and a struggle precipitated between the banks and their customers 





for money. 

Our whole system is conducive of panic and not stability. It 
is defective in that it leads to the keeping of a large part of the 
reserve of the country banks in the Reserve cities, especially New 
York, and in that prohibiting the making of any new loans or the 
granting of new discounts when the reserve held by the country 
banks falls below 15 per cent. and in the case of the banks of the 
Reserve cities below 25 per cent. of their deposits, it obliges the 
banks to cease discounting and contract their loans just when 
there is the greatest demand and greatest need for expansion and 
when a little wise extension of credits might serve to prevent a 
panic, 

The National Bank Act leading inevitably to the centraliza- | 
tion of a large part of the reserves of all the national banks in New 
York, causes the banks scattered over the country to lose their 
Looking more and more to the banks 


independence of action. 
of New York for guidance, becoming subservient to their policies, 
contracting and expanding their loans in obedience to the dictates 
of Wall Street as prompted by speculation, and without regard to 
local conditions or the interests of their customers, the banks are 
being gradually converted into instruments of speculation controlled 
in the interests of Wall Street. The centralization of the banking 
interests in speculative hands is the inevitable result of the system 
that permits and induces the deposit, not alone of a large portion 
of the reserves of our national banks, but of their unemployed 





funds, in New York. 

If managed in the interests of the people, banks are a great | 
power for good and by a wise expansion and contraction of credits 
can give great stability to prices and check speculation, but man- 
aged in the interests of speculators and expanding and contracting 


their credits arbitrarily they can cause fluctuations in prices con- 
ducive only of evil, to the ruin of producers and the great profit 
of speculators. This is the tendency of the banks at this time, and 
hence the opposition and growing prejudice against banks of any | 
kind. 

It is imperative that this tendency be checked. The first step | 
and one that is imperatively demanded, not alone for this reason, 
but because the keeping of the reserves of the country banks in 
the reserves cities exposes their depositors to needless risks and | 


| 
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gives them no real security, is to repeal those sections of the 
national bank act that permit all banks outside of the Reserve 
Cities to keep three-fifths of the required reserve on deposit with 
banks in such Reserve Cities, that permit the banks in the Reserve 
Cities to keep one half of their reserve on deposit with national 
banks in the Central Reserve Cities, and to require all national 
banks to keep their reserves in their own vaults. 


WOMAN S WAYS. 


“THE twilight shadows softly creep 

Within my lonely room ; 

With sobbing breath, my wearied heart 
Is sorrowing in the gloom. 

And through the mists and ether gray 
A bright star shines above ! 

And I—I am remembering 
My mother’s changeless love ! 


In far-off years, a presence sweet 
Is ever near my side ; 
And patient love unfaltering 
My childhood’s footsteps guide. 
Long since, that gentle presence fled 
To God’s fair home above, 
And I, in woman’s saddened life 
Long for my mother’s love! 


—H. G. P. 


One of the sights at Auburn, New York State, is a prison for 
women, managed almost wholly by women, there being but one 
man about the place—a sort of figure head—who is termed a 
warden, a guardian of very mature years. All the keepers are 
women, under the direction of a matron. It isa remarkably well- 
managed prison, of which, consequently, the world hears very 
little, and it is an economically-managed establishment, for the 
convicts do all the work. 

Some English papers say that for a long time the pocket- 
money allowance of the Princess Maud of Wales was only $5 a 
month. Her mother, when a young girl, had the same amount. 


os 
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Charming girls are found as saleswomen in the shops in 

Copenhagen. Their dress is usually a little decollete and strings 

of coral beads cover the neck. They are employed also to tie 

up parcels, and the spare moments they have are spent in embroid- 
ery or knitting. 


* 


* 

Gottingen has thirty-one woman students this winter semes- 

ter. They study history, mathematics, modern languages and 

natural history, and for the first time at this university a woman 
is studying medicine. 





Queen Margherita, of Italy, holds the strictest Catholic views 
as to the nullity of both civil marriage and divorce. At the time 
when Signor Crispi first was in power, not only were his two 
divorced wives still living, but also Donna Lina’s divorced hus- 
band. When at last Queen Margherita gave way to the pressure 
put on her to admit Donna Lina to court, she did so in these 
words: ‘‘ Very well! Tell Signor Crispi I will receive his wife, 
but I will receive only one of them, and it must always be the 
same one.”’ 


During the eighteenth century no less than four Empresses 
held sway over Russia, and if, perhaps, the throne was unjustly 
usurped in more than one instance, it can at least be said of all of 
them that they reigned more wisely than the Emperors of that 
period, and that they have left names more famous than those of 
their male predecessors and successors. With all her many faults, 
Catherine the Great proved a wise and powerful monarch, and 
much that disfigured her history may be forgotten, seeing that 
she almost totally abolished the custom of subjecting all Russian 
prisoners to a system of ghastly torture, besides repealing many 
other cruel and barbarous laws, 
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A newspaper woman who went up to make a study of Lizzie 
Borden, when that famous woman was on trial for her life, said 
the first thing she noticed the afternoon of her arrival in the court- 
room was that a button of one of Miss Borden’s shoes had worked 
loose with the play of her foot against the rung of the chair. In 
the course of the afternoon the button became altogether detached 
and rolled away. The next morning it had been replaced, and 
one or two other loosened ones tightened. ‘‘ It was a small thing, 
of course,’’ said the woman who observed it, ‘‘ but it made an 
impression on me as indicative of the methodic New England 
nature, which, under such a stress of circumstances, could note 
and replace a stray shoe button.”’ 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 








HILDISH volumes long neglected, 
Worn, dog-eared and old ; 

Crumpled leaves, designs in pencil 
On their margins scrolled ; 

Dim and dull their pretty bindings, 
Dust where shone the gold. 


Story books of strange adventure, 
Such as Crusoe knew : 

‘* Sunday "’ books of grave, sweet meaning, 
Fairy tales a few ; 

Fact with fiction neatly blended, 
Learning’s impulse drew. 


Wondrous ‘‘ yarns”’ of dogs and pussies, 
Lions caught and tamed ; 

Anecdotes of men whose actions 
Made them nobly famed ; 

Healthful, pure and lovely fancies, 
In sweet verses framed 


Childish volumes long neglected ! 
Links that stronger grow, 

Faded tracing on the fly-leaves 
Written long ago— 

This with dear love, ‘‘ from Mamma,”’ 
And the date below. 


Childish volumes ! precious treasures ! 
She whose gifts they were 
Now has passed to the Eternal, 
Weep not, nor despair ; 
Put the books away in silence, 
Leave them mould’ring there. 
—Beatrice Clayton. 


One day a visitor to the school found Sydney Smith during 
play hours absorbed in the study of Virgil, gave the lada shilling, 
and with it a few kind words of sympathy and praise. ‘‘ Clever 
boy, clever boy,’’ exclaimed the stranger, ‘‘ that is the way to 
conquer the world.’’ Such unlooked for encouragement broke 
like a gleam of sunshine across the dreary and troubled life of the 
neglected boy, and roused within a capable heart the laudable 
ambition for distinction. Sydney Smith never forgot that man, 
and to the end of his days praised his deed. The stranger went 
his way, little dreaming of the good his pleasant words had 
accomplished, while the lad he had cheered soon afterward rose 
to the proud position of prefect of the school. 

‘* The little ills of life’’ says Thackeray, ‘‘ are the hardest to 
bear. What would the possession of a hundred thousand a year, 
or fame or applause, avail to a gentleman who was allowed to 
enjoy them only with the condition of wearing a shoe with a 
couple of nails inside it? All happiness would disappear and 
plunge into that shoe. All life would rankle around those nails.’’ 


*L* 
* 


A mother has seven children, all of whom are exceptionally 
bright. One of these, a four-year-old boy, showed great reluct- 
ance to attend church, and was constantly in disgrace when there. 
His mother tried every means to induce him to sit still in vain, 
until the little fellow said : 

‘*Mamma, there’s just one way I can keep still in church.’’ 

‘* What is that ?’’ asked his mamma, eagerly. 

‘Just let me take off my shoes and stockings, so I can 
wriggle my toes, and I’ll keep still as a mouse.’’* 

Children should be encouraged to walk alone, for they are 
often made high shouldered by being led by the hand 4ll the time 
in walking. 

* 


Tottie (aged seyen )—‘‘ I wonder why babies is always born 
in the night time.’’ 
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Lottie (aged eight, a little wiser)—‘‘ Don’t you know? It’s 
cos they wants to make quite sure of findin’ their mothers 
at home.’’ 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NOTES. 


Freund’s Musical Weekly has just issued a neat and tastefully 
illustrated drochure, entitled, ‘‘New York’s Musical Celebrities.’’ 
It is to be followed by ‘‘Boston’s Musical Celebrities’’ and ‘‘Chi- 
cago’s Musical Celebrities,’’ and ‘‘Representative Dealers of the 
Music Trade of the United States.’’ All of these works are pub- 
lished by Freund’s Business Bureau, and applications for them 
should be addressed to No. 32 East Twenty-third street, New 
York. 

ook 

The New Bohemian for January has among its contributors a 
long list of men and women, noted in literary and artistic circles. 
The leading story, ‘‘Two of a Kind and a Joker,’’ is replete with 
dramatic situations. It is written by Frances Ayman Matthews. 
Dr. Wm. C. Cooper has a paper on ‘‘Hoosier Dialect,’’ and Mr. S. 
V. Taliaferro contributes a profusely illustrated article on ‘‘Folk 
Lore.’?’ Wm. H. Valentine treats of ‘‘The Problematic in Our 
Literature.’’ There are also poems by James Newton Matthews, 
Jessie Stanford, and others of like fame, and graphic stories of 
western life. 

* 2k 

The first number of the new volume of Harper's Weekly, 
bearing the date of the 4th inst., contains the opening chapters of 
a new and interesting serial of a Scotch feud of the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, by S. R. Crockett. 

“Kk 

Harper's Round Table, dated December 31st, contains a num- 
ber of capital stories. Among them are ‘‘ The Fate of La Salle,’’ 
a sketch by Robert H. Fuller, of a stirring scene from American 
history ; ‘‘ How Harry Sowerby Earned his Promotion,’’ by W. 
O. Inglis ; ‘‘ The Winning of the Y,’’ by S. Scoville, Jr. ; ‘‘ For 
King and Country,’’ by James Barnes ; ‘‘ The Ravelled Mitten,’’ 
by Sophie Swett. Julian Ralph contributes a paper on the City 
of Denver, and Henry Hatton presents the first of a series of 
articles on ‘‘ Magic, and How it is Made.”’ 

“Ok 

McClure’'s Magazine for January is a remarkable edition of 
300,000 copies. In addition to the story of Lincoln’s life it has 
many other notable features, such as Murat Halstead’s article on 
Blaine’s relation to his own candidacy for the Presidency in 1884, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s charming autobiographical sketches, 
Sir William Ball's sketch on the latest studies and discoveries 
respecting ‘‘ The Sun’s Light,’’ and Anthony Hope’s new story 
of the Princess Osra and the magical land of Zenda. 

** ok 

FHlarper's Magazine for January has a beautifully illustrated 
biography of George Washington, by Professor Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton. The entire December edition was exhausted imme- 
diately after publication, necessitating the issuance of a second 


edition, which is now in the hands of the news agents. 


yk 


Harper's Bazar for January is rich in elegant and distin- 
guished fashions for the winter, visiting and reception gowns 
and out-door costumes in great variety appearing, accompanied 
by full descriptive details. Among its literary features are such 
delightful stories as Sarah Orne Jewett’s ‘‘The New Year 
Guest,’’? and Marion Louise Pool’s opening instalment of a strik- 
ing serial, ‘‘ Mrs. Gerald.’’ 

** ok 

J. Ross Jackson, a well-known newspaper man ‘‘on the 
Pacific Slope,’’ tells the following good story on the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner; ‘‘ A druggist, named Putnam, was killed in 
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Willows recently by a man named Sehorn. The sella OPEN Doors TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


report came to Zhe Call and also to Zhe Chronicle. The next 
morning when Managing Editor Hamilton, of 7he Examiner, 


was looking over the record of the day, he discovered that his | THE FUNCTIONS OF MONEY ILLUSTRATED. 
paper had been ‘scooped’ on that particular item. He thereupon | —_—_—— 
sent for Mr. Corey, the coast editor of the paper. | ‘To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


‘“* Mr. Corey,’ he said, with a dignified look on his face, 


jent in Will “ Dear Sir—Allow me to make use of your valuable paper to 
‘have we a correspondent in Willows : 


present to your readers a simile which I have found useful in 
“* Yes.’ | explaining the function of money. 
‘Did he send in a report of that murder ?’ I compare the use of money—medium of exchange—to the 
** No.’ use of oil in machinery. Every intelligent man knows that in 
‘“* Fire him.’ running machinery there is a large amount of force lost by fric- 
‘How? By mail?’ tion, and that oil is used to diminish that friction to its minimum. 
‘No. By telegraph. We can’t dispose of a man like that | Ty the same way, in the process of production and distribution a 

too quickly. A correspondent who doesn’t know that a murder great deal of friction is generated, and money is used to reduce it 

has been committed in his town isn’t fit for the position. Bounce | ¢5 its least amount. Fora people to hope to be prosperous with- 


him.’ out a sufficient supply of money is as foolish as to try to run 
‘‘Mr. Corey went to his record book of correspondents and machinery with an insufficient supply of oil. 

presently returned to the managing editor. The results of both efforts are of precisely the same nature. 
‘“*Mr. Hamilton, there are certain circumstances in this} When machinery is not well oiled its efficiency diminishes, and if 

man’s favor that—’ | persisted in, it will become so hot that its motion must be stopped, 
‘‘«There are no circumstances that would justify such an | and time given that it may cool off before work can be resumed. 

exhibition of incompetency. Bounce him, I say !' | In the same way, if the business interests are not sufficiently pro- 
‘** But, Mr. Hamilton, this case has no parallel. That man | yigeq with money, their prosperity diminishes, till it culminates 

has a good excuse for overlooking the importance of the story.’ in a panic, which, compelling a halt, and a readjustment, enables, 
‘** Well, what was his excuse?’ inquired the editor, becom- | after a time, operations to be resumed. 

ing nervous. The amount of oil used depends not only upon the amount of 
‘‘* Well,’ answered Corey, scratching his chin a moment, machinery used, but the rate of speed at which it is driven, and 

‘he was the man who got killed.’ the same law holds good in the use of money. An energetic and 





‘‘ Mr. Hamilton lapsed into silence and went on reading some | jndustrious population will need a much larger amount of money 
proofs.”’ to transact its business than the same number of people of a shift- 
less and lazy character. The increase of knowledge, and the 

Yorick, the humorous writer of the Fan/ulla, whose real | ¢reat improvement in production and transportation are the equiv- 
name was Pietro Ferrigni, is dead. For thirty years he stood at | ajent in the economic transactions to the increased rate at which 
the head of the small number of Italian journalists who can be | machinery is driven. 
purposely amusing. aera Of all the trumped up lies used by the monometallists to pre- 

- vent the adoption of bimetallism, none is more gratuitous than 

The Spokesman Review, Spokane, Wash., issued a few days | the statement that the increase of the issue of checks and drafts is 
ago a special edition, containing a series of carefully written | reducing the demand for money. The improvement in economic 
articles on Spokane and her many trade and professional interests. | methods, which represent the increased speed of machinery, and 
The Review is a highly successful newspaper, at all times on the | compel the use of a large amount of medium of exchange have all 
alert to aid in building up the interests of that growing territory. | been made in the last fifty years. Up to the middle of this cen- 

Kk tury there were practically no railroads, with their thousands of 
ticket offices, where no checks are ever taken. ‘There were no 
street cars, daily papers, telegraph offices, or any of the thousand 
different industries which to-day keep a large stream of nickels 
and dimes in circulation. The large department stores, where 
credit is never given, did not exist, and cash stores, except in 
large cities, were practically unknown. Manufactures, instead of 


The Standard, Ogden, Utah, celebrated the opening of the 
New Year and the prospective advent of Utah to statehood by a 
mammoth edition. The resources and advantages, material and 
otherwise of Utah, and especially of Weber county, were ably 
discussed in a number of illustrated articles. What adds to 


their value is the fact that they were prepared by experts, or ‘ , ; 
specialists, who have been conservative in their statements. | being carried on as now, by huge factories, with thousands of men 


They have recognized the fact that the truth told about a state’s | ©" their pay rolls, who receive their wages every week in cash, 
business aids it wonderfully, whilst exaggeration hurts it. Zhe | Were then in the hands of men who boarded their men, and 
Standard’s work has been well done. exchanged most of their goods at home for such supplies as they 

*. needed, and farmers paid their laborers with such provisions as 
= they raised, and with orders on the store, and settled their 
accounts once a year, balancing the goods they had received against 
their wheat, pork, eggs, and such other products as the merchant 
could send off and use to pay his bills. 

The fact is that even under bimetallism there has never been a 
sufficient supply of money for the need of society, nor will, in my 
estimation, all the gold and silver which can be mined, and all the 

The New Forum flung its banner to the popular breezes on | paper which can be safely based upon it, prove sufficient to sup- 
the 2d inst., bearing the declaration that ‘‘any country that pays ply the means of exchange in a not very far off future, at the 
an average rate of interest in excess of the average increase of | increasing speed at which the economic machinery is being driven, 
wealth is on the road to bankruptcy.’”’ Its editor is Mr. W. | but so long as the people have not evolved sufficient intelligence 
Bailey, a talented writer, and it is strongly within the possibilities | to provide themselves with a scientific medium of exchange, the 
that he will make it the best journal of its class that has yet been | best we can do is to use both metals as the foundation upon which 
published in Minden, Lousiana. | our currency is issued, and thus increase as fast as possible the 


The Free Press, San Bernardino, Cal., made its initial bow 
on the 2d inst. It is a four page weekly, and is pub'tished by H. 
C. Warner, who announces that ‘‘ 7he Free Press stands pat with | 
the advocates of the white metal, and will be found advocating the | 
remonetizing of silver at the old ratio of 16 to 1.’’ 
* 
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one thing which is absolutely necessary to the prosperity of the 
country. ALBERT CHAVANNES. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 


ELF-WILLED to tread the godless place, 

- God keep thy will!) feel thine own sympathies, 

Cold, strong, objectless, like a dead man’s clasp, 

The sleepless, deathless life within thee grasp, 

While myriad faces, like one changeless face, 

With woe—not love’s—confront thee everywhere, 

And overcome thee with thine own despair. 

—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 





7K 

In denouncing unworthy Jews, the Hebrew Standard speaks 
thus: ‘‘We are sorry to say that there are quite a number of 
craven-hearted Jews who feel flattered when told that they look 
like Christians ; weak-kneed Jews who are ashamed of their faith ; 
servile Jews who think that because they eat pork, people will 
imagine they are progressive ; greedy Jews who violate their Sab- 
bath because they can make a few dollars; shoddy Jews who 
believe that a lavish display of jewelry will atone for their uncouth 
manners ; boisterous Jews who play cards in their shirt sleeves at 
their hotel rooms with open windows on the Christian Sabbath, 
and indifferent Jews who only believe in Jewish weddings and 
Jewish funerals.’’ 

- 
* 

There is one Christian minister for every nine hundred of the 
population in Great Britain, and there is but one in every 114,000 
in Japan, one in 165,080 in India, one in 222,000 in Africa, one 
in 437,000 in China. 

KK 

The Rev. H. W. Jones, who was pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Stepney, Conn., organized a law and order league there 
some time ago, and started in to purify the town. The members 
of his church told him in very strong language that they were not 
in sympathy with his views on reform matters, and he promptly 
resigned. 


KK 


In twenty-five years the Presbyterian women of the parent 
woman’s board have raised $2,690,956, and have 163 missionaries 
and 1,100 native readers and teachers now in the field. 


The late Joshua Vaughan Himes, who died at Elk Point, S. 
D., at the age of ninety-one, became famous for the aid he gave 
William Miller in preaching the doctrines of Second Adventism. 
He was a robust man physically, and an eloquent and persuasive 
preacher, with a voice of great compass. He was a native of 
Rhode Island and was bound out as an apprentice to a cabinet- 
maker when a youth. 

* yok 

The Rev. William D. Mackenzie, pastor of the Morningside 
Congregational Church, Edingburgh, Scotland, who has accepted 
a call to the chair of systematic theology in the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, was born in South Africa in 1859. In 1882 he 
called to the Congregational Church at Montrose, where he had been 
married in 1880. In 1886 he spent the summer semester at 
Gottingen, in Germany, and in 1889 he accepted a call to the 
Morningside Church in Edinburgh, which worshiped in a rented 
hall and had only thirty-six members. He leaves it with two 
hundred and twenty members, and, it is said, he could by remain- 
ing make it the largest church in Edinburgh. In 1889 Mr. Mac- 
kenzie became the editor of 7he Scotch Congregationalist ; in 1890 
he published in Zhe Westminster Review an article on ‘‘ The 
Ethics of Gambling,’’ which is now published in book form by the 
Sunday-school Union of London. His address of last year 
before the Congregational Union of Scotland on ‘‘ The Living 
Christ, the Actual Ruler of the Church’’ was published, and has 
already gone through three editions. While he was considering 
the call to Chicago he received an urgent call to a lucrative edi- 
torial position in London. Mr. Mackenzie is regarded as posess- 
ing the rarest qualifications for his new position. He comes 
recommended by five of the leading theologians in Scotland, 
among whom are Principal Rainy, of the Free Church, and Dr. 
James Orr, of the United Presbyterian Church. He is described 
as being thoroughly evangelical in the best sense, conservative, 
grounded in philosophy and Biblical theology, familiar with the 
questions of the times, affable in social intercourse and powerful 
as a speaker and writer 
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OuR LONDON LETTER. 


HOW THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE ON THE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY 
LINE DISPUTE IS VIEWED IN ENGLAND.—‘‘A WAR 
SCARE’’ THAT PRESENTS SEVERAL INTER- 

ESTING PHASES.—FRENCHMEN AS 
DIPLOMATISTS. 





{From our Special Correspondent. ] 
Lonpon, December 27, 1895. 
RESIDENT CLEVELAND'S message to Congress came asa 
thunderclap to the English people, and has brought with it 
variations in prices, and changes in moods on the stock exchange 
that might have with justice belonged to a war outburst amongst 
the great powers of Europe. It was so unexpected, and so sudden, 
that the mere scare spread panic throughout the markets of Great 
Britain, and has produced a grave feeling ot uncertainty and 
apprehension in every circle, that cannot have but the most mis- 
chievous results. This first sentiment of anxiety has now, how- 
ever, passed into one of confidence ; the great—-almost sublime 
trust that the English people have in the astuteness and ability of 
Lord Salisbury ‘has, to a large extent, had a reassuring effect 
here. The press are to be thanked, as a whole, for, from the first 
they have adopted a firm attitude, and one and all, whether Ljib- 
eral or Conservative, they have refused to consider that a war is at 
all likely. They have been confirmed in this attitude by the solid 
and approbatory opinions of the European press generally, and by 
the sympathetic tone of the Colonial press. It is not at things here 
that any alarm is taken; it is the violent jingoism of the Ameri- 
cans, who seem to be eager for an international catastrophe, that 
cause the distrust and fear, that are so prevalent. It remains to 
be seen whether this opinion will be justified by results, or 
whether the world-wide reputation for coolness of those, whom it 
is the pleasure this side of the Atlantic to call ‘‘Yankees,’’ will 
be maintained. 
An Alleged Insignificant ‘‘ Pretext.’’ 

When one turns to the cause of the rupture, one is amazed to 
find so immense a cause united to so smalla pretext. The ‘‘Ven- 
ezuela business’’ has existed since 1803 in one shape or another, 
and was of some importance at the very time that President Mon- 
roe—the man whose doctrine has now been woven into the United 
States policy—was in office. It has taken some fifty years for 
the policy to mature, and it is in this respect that people here feel 
that they are somewhat aggrieved. Into the question, however, 
of the justice of the Monroe doctrine, this is not the place to enter. 
The United States have every right as a nation to adopt any policy 
they choose, and it is not expected here that America will have 
any regard to consequences save as they affect her intimate in‘er- 
ests in this respect. 

As a matter of fact, however, Venezuela has all through been 
only a‘‘dummy’’and no one has ever believed that it was on account 
of a boundary in a small, nay, almost insignificant, South Ameri- 
can republic, that the two Anglo-Saxon races would precipitate 
themselves into war. Some other reasons must be found for this, 
although none of any feasible order have as yet transpired. ‘The 
remarkable conduct of President Cleveland remains unexplained 
here, and it is not too much to say that the English people gener- 
ally are still in amazement at what was, perhaps, the most strange 
and unexpected departure in international politics of recent times. 
Extravagant whispers anent the Russian influences have had cir- 
culation, and have gained some credence, owing to the fact that 
the French press, which was friendly to us at the first shadow of 
the war cloud, has veered round, and now frankly upholds the 
action of America. But Russia, as is well known here, has iden- 
tical interests with China; whose interests, in turn, are opposed 
to those of America. ‘Thus Russia could not espouse the cause of 
America, especially in an ebullition of this sort, without endan- 
gering and jeopardizing the policy of intrigue she has been pur- 
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Wanamaker’s 


Trade Sale of 
Men’s Wear 


Chances are that never since 
men have worn them have 


White Shirts 
Night Shirts 
Pyjamas 
Collars 

Cuffs 

Scarfs 


been so interestingly priced as 
at Wanamaker’s now. ‘There 
is no reason why the selling 
of men’s wear should not be 
done in January, when it can 
be done cheapest. , 

Thousands of “ollars have 
been ventured in this money- 
saving movement, and both 
foreign and American goods 
have been gathered. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





“Stuttgarter” 
Sanitary Underwear. 


AY REGIST RED 
Sti 





If health underwear is desired 
you should try the famous 
“Stuttgarter.’? It undoubtedly 
is the best fitting, the best 
seamed, the most healthful and 
the cheapest. 

We are the sole Philadelphia 
agents for this unsurpassed un- 
derwear, and have established a 
department for its sale, separate 
from all other underwear. You 
are invited to inspect the goods. 
We show a complete line for 
men, women and children. A 
catalogue, containing descrip- 
tions, prices and samples, will 
be mailed to any address upon 
request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier. 


Please mention The American, 
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suing for some time in the far East. Even as a means of distrac- 
tion she must know that a coalition with America at this juncture 
would be ineffectual. Great Britain is likely to be all the more 
intent in watching her interests in the far East, and also in the 
East at this moment, because absorbing and important as are her 
relations with America now, they do not admit in the smallest 
possible degree, of the slightest relaxation in the watchfulness 
which the Foreign Office here exerts over the vast question con- 
nected with the positions at Constantinople and in the far East. 
Thus the theory of Russia’s alliance seems to fall through from 
the want of reasonable substantiation, and though on the Conti- 
nent, the theory has obtained to some extent, here it has from the 
first been derided and put aside. 


Another Remarkable ‘ Pretext.’’ 


For the only other feasible pretext we have to go from Russia 
to the domestic policy of President Cleveland. It has been stated 
here with much confidence that the ‘‘war scare’’ is only part of 
his electioneering policy. He is desirous of being returned to power 
in 1896, and so attempts to win the suffrage of the people by a mar- 
tial outburst of a most popular order. ‘‘War with England’’ 
would form a most inviting election cry, and would certainly carry 
the people with it. But even in this instance it is difficult to 
understand how a people of such cool-headedness as the Ameri- 
cans would lose all their self-restraint, and break forth into loud 
demands for hostilities, as they are represented to have done by 
the reports that have reached this side. No; it would appear as 
if some other cause had existed, which has not transpired yet, and 
which is powerful enough to sustain the excitement, and inflate 
the war bubble, now hovering over the two hemispheres. 

One phase of the matter which is worthy of note is the re- 
markable efforts that have been made by authorities, both here and 
on the Continent to allay the troubled waters and to extend the 
olive branch. The Berlin, the Viennese and the Italian press 
have added their efforts to those of the British, and have done all 
in their power to show how a pacific end to the matter can be 
obtained. That they should do so is only natural, as in nearly 
every instance they have interests to guard in the Western Hemi- 
sphere which would be endangered if the present enunciation of 
the Monroe Doctrine were maintained. They accordingly con- 
sider that by siding with Great Britain they are not only putting 
themselves behind a great power, but are advocating their own 
rights at the same time. France is the only exception to this 
almost universal example, and some reason for her action is to be 
found in the intense dislike she bears Great Britain and the great 
inexperience and lack of diplomacy she invariably displays in her 
inability to conceal this dislike. If there were any secret under- 
standing between Russia and America it is only to be expected 
that France would willingly stand in and lenda hand. But it can 
hardly be conceived that a nation would allow her official journals 
to give away such a secret understanding in the open and delib- 
erate manner that the Paris press has done. (If such an under- 
standing as the one referred to above exists.) So.it is generally 
conceded here that the idea of a Russian intrigue is untenable. 


And Another Equally Blind Guess. 


A current of thought which was at first undecided and futile, 
but which now has gained respectable dimensions, and which is 
commanding some attention, is the feeling that, perhaps, after all, 
the President’s action is only the outcome of a bitter feeling which 
has sprung up between America and England, owing to the heavy 
obstacles that the latter places in the former’s way to placing her 
currency on a sound and convenient basis. The gold exports to 
London account for most, if not all, of the severe drain that has 
been made latterly on the United States Treasury. The heavy 
tax that the gold loans have placed on the American people— 
gold loans that are advanced by the leading London syndicates— 
has tended to encumber the administrative and to handicap the 
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An illustrated Christian Monthly. 






OF RELIGIOUS 
MAGAZINE AND CURRENT THOUGHT. 
Undenominational, 13th Year; devoted to Applied 
Christianity ean gs y Illustrating the same; Ser- 
ions of the Day, banderas, Mission 
Work. By best writers on Theology. Christian Life, 
and Work. $2.50. It fills a niche, meets a want not 
supplied by any other pertodical. Sample, 10 cents. 
AG NT make big wages. give big value for the 
——, tting Subscribers for it with 
our Combination 0 fers of Sta Standard Books at cost. 


THOUGHTS for the OCCASION. Six vols. 


1. Posrtetie and Secular. Historical facts and 
timely thoughts, helpful in outlining addresses for 
= as patr = try and holiday occasions. 578 pp., $1.75. 

Anniversary and Keligiens. A companion 
ve be... the above. NouLe.D.D. oie pages for ge? 
occ sions. Ed. by F. NOBLE. D.D. 51 

3% Memorial tributes Add ae 
best thoughts from eminent div ines on funeral occa- 
sions, for ail ages and conditions. I.troduction by 
JvHN HALL, DD. 500 pages, $1.75 

4. The Bow io the + loud; or, Words of Comfort. 
200 cont ibutors in poetry and prose. Introduction 
by WM. M TayLor, DD. 452 pages $1.75. 

&. Kevivals How to Secure Them. As taught 
and * — ae by the most successful clergymen. 
Edited by Kev Dok. 443 pages. 

6 C Lk ot the Bib e Seed thoughts Rible 
studies and readings. prayer-meeting outlines 10.000 
rize ques: ions with key, etc. Introduction by Rev. 

y H. VINCENT, D.D. 610 pages, Dlus:ra $2.00. 








Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Agents Wanted. 


E. B. TREAT, 6 Cooper Union, New York. 


JK NOWLEDGE oon 
and CULTURE 


By Hsnrgy Matson, author of “ Refer- 
—— for Literary Workers.” 12mo, 75 
cent 
This book will commend itself high! 

people desirous of makiug the best oft & 

mental endowments, and above all to 

Sold. _~ general will be sent, postpaid, 

y, or 
on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


A. C, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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NOTHING iS SO VALUABLE 
AS GOOD BOOKS, 





The excel- 
lent Books 
listed below 
are supplied 
to our readers 
at ten cents 
per copy,and 
will be sent 
postpaid to 
any address 
in the U. S., 
Canada or 
Mexico. Cut 
this out, 
marking the 
books wauted 
X.and deliver 
' or send to our 

office, enclos- 
ing ten cents in coin or stamps for each 
book desired. 

Kidnapped. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Micah Clarke. A. Conan Doyle. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Marie Corelli. 
The Sign of the Four. A. Conan Doyle. 
Sport Royal. Anthony Hope. 
Treasure Island. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Master and Man. Tolstoi. 
The Deemster. Hall Caine. 
The White Company. Conan Doyle. 
The Bondman. Hall Caine. 
Burkett's Lock. M. G. McClellan. 
The Child uf the Ball. De Alarcon. 
Claudea’s Island. Esmé Stuart. 
Lydia. Sydney Christian 
Webster’s Pronouncing Dictionary. 
( Illustrated. ) 
Around the World in Eighty Days. 
Jules Verne. 
The House of the Seven Gables. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
When a [lan’s Single. J. M. Barrie. 
A Tale of Two Cities. Charles Dickens, 
Beyond the City. A. Conan Doyle. 
The Man in Black. Stanley J. Weyman. 
Thd Maharajah’s Guest. 
An Indian Exile. 
The Last of the Van Slacks. 
Edward S. Van-Zile. 
A Lover’s Fate and a Friend’s Counsel. 
Anthony Hope. 
What Pecple Said. An Idle Exile. 


Mark Twain; His Life and Work. 
Will M. Clemens, 
The [laijor. 


Major Randolph Gore Hampton. 

Rose and Ninette. Alphonse Daudet. 
The [linister’s Weak Point. 

David Maclure. 
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At Love’s Extremes. 

Maurice Thompson. 
By Right Not Law. R. H. Sherard. 

Ships That Pass in the Night. 
Beatrice Harraden. 
Dodo; A Detail of the Day. E. F. Benson. 
A Holiday in Bed and Other Sketches. 
J. M. Barrie. 
Christopher Columbus; His Life and 

Voyages Franc B. Wilkie. 

In Darkest England and the Way Out. 
Gen. Booth. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Dream Life. 

Ik. Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell. ) 
Cosmopolis. Paul Bourget. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. 

Ik. Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell). 
Was it Suicide? Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Poems and Yarns. 

James Witcomb Riley and Bill Nye. 
An English Girl in America. 
Tallulah Matteson Powell. 
Sparks from the Pen of Bill Nye. 
People’s Reference Book—999,990 

Facts. 

Martha Washington Cook Book. 
Health and Beauty. Emily S. Bouton. 
Social Etiquette. Emily S. Bouton. 
Look.ng Forward. 

Any ten books will be given free with 
one yearly subscription to THE AMERI- 
CAN ($2), or to any one securing a yearly 
subscriber. Any twenty books free for 
two yearly subscribers. 


THE AMERICAN, No, 449 S. 4th St.. Philada. 





THE AMERICAN. 


struggling industries so much, that the opportunity that Venezu- 
ela offered of displaying what must be great national bitter- 
ness was accepted with reasonable alacrity. The rectitude of 
President Cleveland in accentuating and inflaming the national 
feeling may be questioned, but the intensity of the feeling cannot 
be mistaken. The people of the United States feel that Great 
Britain wields an excessive and unwarrantable authority as the 
creditor nation, and the arrogant presumption that emanates from 
financial preponderance leads her occasionally to infringe inter- 
national conventions. It will be strange if the question of the 
currency has placed two of the greatest nations of the world at 
daggers drawn, but it would appear to those who carefully watch 
economic developments, and mark the evolution of international 
life that such a catastrophe is the only natural outcome of the sit- 
uation. Currency difficulties that inflict on one country an 
immense burden in the shape of an automatically increasing 
indebtedness to another, cannot but end in a conflict between the 
two. Such an indebtedness places too heavy a handicap upon a 
nation’s trade and commerce to be borne long with equanimity, 
even if the indebtedness were deserved and just. But an indebt- 
edness such as the United States bears to England is undeserved 
and unjust, and although war is always to be avoided, occasion 
may be taken that could appeal, and appeal vigorously against 
such a burden, without detracting to any measurable extent from 
a nation’s integrity. G. W. 





SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 


AST thou not known? hast thou not heard, that the ever- 

lasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, 

fainteth not, neither is weary? There is no searching of His 
understanding.—ISAIAH xl. 28. 


al 


A notable instance of the withering effect upon the Western 
Indians of the kind of civilization with which they come in con- 
tact is in the case of the Rogue River Indians in Oregon. In 
1852, when the first white men appeared among them, there were 
eight hundred members of the tribe. In November, 1854, one- 
fourth of them had died, and their numbers have gradually 
decreased until, according to the last census made by the Indian 
agent a year ago, there were but fifty-four members of the tribe 
living. This tribe showed no liking for civilized ways, and could 
not be brought to adopt them, although the government evidently 
has done all in its power for them along these lines. 


yk 


Mark Twain takes the ground that Herbert Spencer has so fore- 
ibly defended. It is the duty of every man to his neighbor to kick 
—kick at every petty imposition; kick at every act of insubordina- 
tion, impudence, surliness on the part of employees. Kick at the 
laxity which permits a beast to spit and smoke in the public 
vehicle. Report the conducter who refuses to eject the ruffian. 
Kick to the manager when the usher is rude; to the superin- 
tendent when the clerk is inattentive; to the highest available 
authority when an injury is done. It is not good nature that 
prevents kicking among us ; it is an attempted fraud to try and 
make it appear so. Mark Twain calls it timidity. Perhaps it is, 
but that is not its full name. It is cowardice, downright, abject 
cowardice, mingled with indifference to duty, one’s neighborly 
rights ; and sheer indolence. 

Of all the Englishman’s qualities the most genuine and benefi- 
cent is his blank refusal to submit to imposition. He never ‘‘lets 
it go, what’s the use?’’ He makesa point of finding a use. He 
is not amiable, but he is just, and his services to his fellow-men 
are much more substantial than would be a few pleasant remarks. 
It is for the want of a spirit of ‘‘ kicking’’ that our public 
service is so universally lax, that, indeed, we have so much in 
our own daily life and experience to kick about. It is the fric- 
tion that attends a practice that leads to improvement. Let the 
loafer, the negligent official, the impudent clerk, the insolent cor- 
poration learn in every instance that good manners, civility and 
decent service are attended with less friction and pleasanter con- 
sequences than their opposites, and we shall have more of the 
former and less of the latter. 
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‘“My Greatest 
Friend.” 


“I feel that Compound Oxygen is my 
greatest friend on earth.’’—Mrs. W. A, 
Bright, Columbia, Mo. 

So writes one of our patients who has 
received much benefit from the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment. We are told that ‘‘All 
that a man hath will he give for his life.’’ 
This remedy has given life to many suf- 
ferers, and without requiring them to give 
all that they had, either. Considering the 
results and the fact that treatment for 
three months and medical advice are in- 
cluded, it *s one of the cheapest as well as 
the best. d'or further information send 
for book of 200 pages, sent free. 


DRS. STARKLEY & PALEN, 


1529 Arch Street, 
Meee PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Philistine: 
A Periodical of Protest 


“Would to God my name were not so terrible to 
the enemy as tt 1s."— 
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HENRY IV. 

Printed Every Little While for the 

Society of The Philistines and 

_ Published by Them Monthly. Sub- 

_ scription, One Dollar Yearly. Sin- 

gle Copies, 10 Cents. Payable to 
the Bursar. 


“Tt ts very handsome and very sassy.” 
BOSTON HERALD. 
“Tt is deliciously impudent,” 
ROCHESTER HERALD, 
“Tt offers a most promising sign.” 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
“Tt gave me a purple moment.” 
THE CHAP-BOOK, 


The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive out the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 
ones to the delight of the healthy popu- 


lace. 
THE PHILISTINE 


East Aurora New York 
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THE ONLY way the 
average tailor finds out 
how stout is a stout 
man, is by taking his 
girth, The coat he 


makes might fit a barrel 
as well. 
That’s not our way. 
Send for the ‘‘56-95’ 
book. It tells what is, 
tree. E, O. THOMPSON, | 
Finest Merchant Tailoring, 


go8 Walnut St. 


Send a 
10 cts. 

for sample 

copy of.... 


: : the 
— “ «great 


TS avn ig 
(Edited by ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN) 
Like no other magazine on earth. Filled to 


overflowing with glorious pictures of the Golden 
West. Three Dollars a Year. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO.,” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















every phase of current thought, life and re 
search. What would in the newspapers take 
columns of space, is here condensed in a brief 
article, giving the essence of the theme, with 
the latest and best information obtainable. The 
new living topics of current interest the world 
over are here represented in a form for instant 
reference, 5 

Invaluable for the busy man, for libraries, 
public and private, for schools, colleges, educa- 
tional circles, etc. Sample copy free. 


Published by 
THE TRANSATLANTIC PUB. CO., 
63 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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THE ADVANCE 


(Congregational Weekly) 


Isa good paper to read and a good paper in which 
to advertise. 


Readers say : ‘‘ We have taken it since its begin- 
ning, and could not keep house without it.” 

Advertisers say: ‘‘It is one of the best paying 
mediums in the United States.” + 


Trial Subscription, three months, - = - 25¢. 
One Year, cash with order, = = = = $2.00 


Advertising rates on application. 


THE ADVANCE, 
215 Madison St, = CHICAGO, ILL. 


“TO-DAY” 


A popular Monthly Review devoted to 





The Sciences, Literature, 
Economics, Politics, Soctology and 
The Religion of Common Sense. 





One Doliar Per Year, 
Two Months of Trial for Ten Cents, 





FREDERICK A. BISBEE, 


PUBLISHER, 


1628 Master Street PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 








FOR 10 CENTS se 


‘ 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 


O one is the same afterany sorrow. It would bea poor result 

of all our anguish if we were nothing but our old selves at 

the end of it, the same self-confidence, the same light thought of 

human suffering. Sorrow lives in us an indestructible force, only 

changing its form, as forces do; passing from pain to sympathy— 
the one poor word that includes all our purest and best love. 


* 
A bit of valuable imformation found in the consular reports 
relates to snuff-taking in Iceland. The official savs he is told that 
‘‘ the snuff is made into bars, after the manner of plug tobacco, 
and sold to the natives in that shape, nearly all of whom are 
addicted to its use and prefer it thus prepared. The Icelander 
allows the nail of his right hand thumb to grow long for the pur- 
pose, and when using the snuff, scratches it off the bar with his 
nail on to the back of the left hand and applies it to the nose.’’ 
KO 

A prominent geologist, who has been looking into the forma- 
tion of the bed of the Ohio river, forty-three miles below Pitts- 
burg, says the old river bed is 300 feet above the present water 
level, and he finds there stones of Canadian granite, whose nearest 
home now is on the Canadian side of Lake Ontario. In the gla- 
cial gravel he came across a rough arrow head, which he attributes 
to the glacial period, perhaps 300,000 years ago. The testimony 
of the rocks is in the nature of sensational news, in spite of its 
great antiquity. 

It would be a good idea for mothers-in-law to let their daugh- 
ters-in-law alone where domestic matters are concerned, unless 
their advice is asked. 

This sounds harsh, but it is meant to be sensible. 

The husband’s mother, as a rule, is too fussy about her son. 

Of course it is difficult for her to realize that another woman 
and a comparative stranger, can know as much about ‘‘my boy’’ 
as his mother does, but it’s very often true 

So that cheery and wide-awake mother-in-law, who comes in 
smiling, makes no suggestions, offers no criticisms, thinks every- 
thing splendid—or says she does—and isn’t full of tiresome rem- 
iniscences of ‘‘how she used to do,’’ is likely to be the power 
behind the throne if she covets that position. 

K 

A man admires a well shod and well gloved woman. 

He admires a becoming rather than a showy headgear on a 
woman. 

He likes, and is very apt to love, one who sets him at ease— 
makes him satisfied with himself. 

He usually thinks the woman all that is admirable who 
flatters him judiciously. 

No one ever met a man who in his heart did not prefer a 
woman should know how to make good things to tickle his palate 
rather than pound a piano or paint china. 

He admires a thoroughly charming hostess. 

He likes a good feminine listener. 

He admires a lovable, womanly woman as much as ever, and 
always will. 

* 

If you don’t like the churches, go in and make them better— 
but do not become a grumbler. Keep yourself aloof from that 
class of people—for it is the easiest sort of thing to find fault. 
Any stupid man can do that—but it takes a smart man to make 
things better. When aman begins to grumble and find fault, 
you can size him up for a light-weight right away. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GALLOPING Dick. By H. B. Marriott Watson. Pp. 270. Chicago: Stone & 
Kimball Cloth, $1.25. 

ARCHITECTS OF FATE. By Orison Swett Marden. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

NEW ORLEANS: The Place and the People. By Grace King. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. $2.50. 

BROWN HEATH AND BLUE BELLS. By William Winter. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. Cloth, 75c. 

A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE FUTURE LIFE. By Thomas Jay 
Hudson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, $1 50. 

THE KEY-NoreE: - SUBSTITUTE HONEST MONEY FOR FICTITIOUS CREDIT. 
By Albert Griffin. Pp. 448. Philadelphia: S. L. Griffin & Co. Price, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 





ON AND AFTER NOV. 17_ 1895. 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philadelphia. 


metha iie Via. L. V. R. R. 
uffalo Day Express . 
Parlor call Wieden Car daily 9.00 A. M. 
Buffalo and Chicago Express daily &33 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars ally 9 45 P. M. 
Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.00 A. 
M.,400 P.M. Daily (Sleepers) 11.30 P. M. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Du Bois Express 
(Sleepers) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M. 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30, (two-hour 
train) 8.30, 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 12.60, 1.30, 2.35, 5.00, 
6.10, 8.25, (dining car) P. M., (2.10 night. Sun- 
days, 4.!0, 8.30, 9.30 A. M., 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave Twenty-fourth and Chestnut Streets, 
3.55, 8.08, 9.10, 10.18, 11.14 A. M., 12.57 (dining car) 
2.38, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 (dining car) 11.45 P. M. Sun- 
day, 3.55, 8.08, 10.18 A. M., 12.14, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 
(dining car) 1.45 P. M. 

iecave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30 
8.00, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 4.00 (two 
hour train) 6.00, 6.00, 7.30, 8.45 P. M., 12.15 night. 
Sundays, 4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 2.30, 4.00 
5.00, 6.00 P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
Coane cars on night trainstoand from New 
York. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6. 
8.00, 9.00, A. M., 1.00, 2.U0, 4.30, 5.30, 6.33, 9.45 P.M. 
Sundays, 6.27, 8.32, 9.00 A. M., 1.05, 4.20, 6.33, 9.45 
P.M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect for Easton on 
Sunday.) 


For Schuyikill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 
8.35, 10.00 A. M., 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 11.30 P.M. Ac 
com., 4.20, 7.42, 11.05 A. M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 7.20 
P.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. 
M. Accom.., 7.30, 11.35 A. M., 6.00 P. M. 

For Reading—Express, 8.35, :0.00 A. M., 12.45, 
4.00, 6.00, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7.42 A. M., 
1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 7.20 P.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 
9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.00 
P. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 
10.00 A. M., 4.00, 5.00 P.M. Accom., 4.20 A. M., 
7.20 P.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 7.30 A. M. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 A. M., 4.00, 
6.00, 11.30 P.M. Accom., 420,742 A M142 P., 
M. Sunday—Express, 400 905A M,i130 P.M. 
Accom , 600 P.M, 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
835, 1000 A M., 400, 11.30 P M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 905 A. M, 11.30 P M _ Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 600P M_ Ac- 
com ,4.20A.M, Sunday—Express, 400 A. M,. 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 900 A.M, 200,400,500 
PM _ Accom, 8.00 A. M.,430,630P.M Sun- 
days—Express, 9 00,1000 A M. Accom., 8.0UA. 
M., 4.45 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week days, 8.00 A. M, 430 P.M, 

Lakewoou, week-days,8 00 A.M,4i5 P M. 
Detailed time tabies at ticket offices, northeast 

cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 

South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 396z 

Market street and at stations 
Union Transfer Company will call for and 

check baggage from hotels and residences. 


05, 
M 





1. A. SWEIGARD, c. G. HANCOCK, 


Gen Superintendent, Gen. Pass, Agent, 





THE NEW ST. LOUIS. 


While it is under new management, with new 
editors and new contributors, it is still the oldest 
and most reputable publication of its kind in the 
west, this being the twenty-sixth year of its age. 


A $1.00 Magazine for 30 Cents. 


To any one sending us 30 cents and six names 
of friends who might subscribe for our maga- 
zine, we will mail our one dollar magazine a 
full year. Address, 

THE NEW ST. LOUIS, 


2819 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


6000 Pieces of SHEET MUsICc at rocts. a copy. 

Also, any music published sent on re- 

ceipt of the retail price. Violin, Guitar, Banjo 

and Mandolin Strings, of all grades, from 5 to 50 

cts. each. Send 2c. stamp for catalogues. 
Address, ". H. BARNES, 

2819 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Please mention The American. 
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40 THE AMERICAN. 


THE 


North American Review 


ALWAYS CONTAINS 


The Right Topics, 
By the Right Men, 
At the Right Time. 


THE TOPICS are always those which are uppermost in the public mind— 
in religion, morals, politics, science, literature, business, finance, 
industrial economy, social and municipal affairs, etc.—in short, all 
subjects on which Americans require and desire to be informed. Vo 
magazine follows so closely from month to month the course of public 
interest. All subjects are treated of impartially on both sides. 

THE CONTRIBUTORS to the REVIEW are the men and women to whom 
the world looks for the most authoritative statements on the subjects 
of the day. No other periodical can point to such a succession of 
brilliant writers. 

THE TIME when these subjects are treated of by these contributors is the 
very time when the subjects are in the public mind. 

Among special features of extraordinary importance which the NorTH 

AMERICAN REVIEW has in preparation for 1896 is a series of articles by 

the Rt. Hon. 


W. E. GLADSTONE 
THE FUTURE STATE, 


and the Condition of Man in it. 





The series will begin in the xa number. 


TYPICAL EXTRACTS from the VERDICT OF THE PRESS. 


Ahead of any magazine this country Cannot be ignored by the reader who 
has ever seen in the importance of the —— along with current discussion.— 
topics discussed and the eminence of its | /udtanapolis Journal. 
contributors.—A/bany Argus. Continues to grow in interest. Its dis- 

No other magazine in the world so fully | cussions of —— of present concern are 
and fairly presents the opinions of the marked by ability of the highest order 
leading writers and thinkers on ali ques- | the most eminent representatives on both 
tions of public interest.—Boston Journal, sides —s chosen to expound their 

theories.—S/. Paul (Minn.) Globe. 

Numbers among its writers a larger list 
of men and women distinguished in the 
; religious, literary and political world than 

_It is always a # the world.— | any other periodical of the kind. It 
Springfield ( Mass.) Republican. should find - gine in every household.— 
Not only the oldest but the best of our ilendale (N. D.) Leader. 
= —_ rr oa We CS ae, TT . . 
Review s.—Kochestes Post-Express. This wha is alive and could almost 

There is no other magazine that ap- be described as a PREVIEW.— Zhe Chris- 

proaches it.—N. Y. Sun. tian Advocate, N. Y. 


In its discussions of current topics by 
distinguished writers it has no rival in the 
country.—Dudbuque Herald. 





Published Monthly, 50 Cents a Copy, $5.00 a Year. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 











Gold Medal (ores ro tax wortp.) ‘‘ Nothing better could be wished for.” 
—British Wee 
‘‘Far superior to otaimary guides.’’ 
to Amateur Photographers. Lieto Lallg Came, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


1/- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. MAps By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


‘Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr, Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 


EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. © THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
Se eee BARMOUTH, anp e THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
RDIGAN BAY. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2'- THE BIRDS, WILD 
THE VALE OP LLANGOLLEN. @ FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, AND 
GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 


Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
etc., Egypt and Palestine. Specimen and lists, 50 cents. Darlington & Co., 
Llangollen, North Wales. 

LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & Co. LONDON—W. J. ADAmMs & Sons. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


. 


RULING IDEAS OF THE PRESENT AGE. By Washington Glad- 
den, D. D. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $1.25. 


To know the present, to have at least a clear idea of those 
laws, doctrines and pressing questions in which are bound up 
our spiritual belief, this is, perhaps, more important than a knowl- 
edge of the thought of past generations. Mr. Gladden’s admir- 
able essay is an attempt, as he explains, to give the present this 
understanding—to interpret the meaning of the ethical and intel- 
tectual movements that are going on around us all. The essay 
was awarded the prize in 1894, offered by Dartmouth College for 
an essay whose purpose it should be to impress on the minds of 
all Christians ‘‘a solemn sense of their duty to exhibit in their 
godly lives and conversation the beneficent effects of the religion 
they profess, and thus increase the efficiency of Christianity in 
Christian countries, and recommend its acceptance to the heathen 
nations of the world.’’ The decision of the judge who gave Mr. 
Gladden the first place may be applauded. Furnishing, as his 
essay does, a lucid exposition of the truths embodied in some of 
the great doctrines which Christ’s life and words set forth, its 
power for good is large. The ruling ideas of the age with regard 
to the inner life are, of course, recognizable to all Christian men, 
yet that they are recognized and with a full sense of what they 
carry with them is certainly to be doubted. Mr. Gladden’s essay 
emphasizes their importance, points out the responsibilities an 
acceptance of them imposes on the individual, and suggests the 
direction in which they lead thought and action. 

In eleven chapters he discusses the need for keeping the 
mind open to new truths, the doctrines of Fatherhood and Broth- 
erhood, the responsibilities of man as an individual, both as 
regards himself and as regards his fellow men; the meaning of 
Christ’s saying: ‘‘I came not to judge the world but to save the 
world,’’ the law of property, religion and politics, the relation of 
each member of the community to public opinion, Pharisaism and 
the dualism of human experience. In a closing chapter he briefly 
reviews the fundamental ideas upon which rest the arguments 
and illustrations previously offered. The book is one for every 
thinking man, and the limpid style in which the author writes 
makes absorbing a dissertation upon a subject which, handled 
with lesser skill or a heavier touch would scarcely attract. 





HISTORY OF THE JEWS. By Professor H. Graetz. Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America, Philadelphia. 


This is the final volume of the English translation of Profes- 
sor Graetz’s splendid work. It completes the task which Bella 
Lowy, as editor of the translation, has carried out so successfully. 
The result of her labors is to make accessible to the English 
speaking people a work that is comprehensive in scope, accurate, 
temperate in its treatment of much discussed questions, scholarly 
and interesting in its style. It is not, strictly speaking, an eccle- 
siastical history,though, as the history of the Jews is practically the 
history of a church, it necessarily has a religious character. The 
work in its entirety tells the story of the Jewish people from the 
earliest time to a date only twenty years back. The present vol- 
ume limits its consideration of Jewish history to that period 
embraced between 1648 C. E., the year of the persecution of the 
Jews in Poland, and 1870. 

To recite even briefly the events which mark the history of 
the Jews during the period covered would be impossible here. 
Only by reading a work like Professor Graetz’s can an adequate 
comprehension of the terrible sufferings of the Jewish race and 
their steadfast adherence to their religion be obtained. And the 
education of every broad-minded and cultivated man lacks some- 
thing until he has acquainted himself with the struggle for exist- 
ence and recognition, which has been made for so long by this 
people. Whether or not the reader of Professor Graetz’s volumes is 
ready to acknowledge all that the author hopes for from fair- 
minded readers, at least, he will have gained a clearer insight into 
a history that is far too little known. 


A HousE Boat ON THE Styx. By John Kendrick Bangs. New 
York : Harper & Bros. 


A genuine humorist is Mr. Bangs, and the best piece of 
humor that he has given us is the present book. Of course, the 
subject which he has selected is one of immense possibilities in the 
way of fun making, but the fact that he made such a happy 
choice of material detracts nothing from the success which is fairly 
his. Mr. Bangs has the knack of putting things cleverly, his witti- 
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: cisms are always fresh and pointed, and there is evident in his Ye ic SN 0 EN a ly 
work none of that straining to be smart, which so often spoils. an 
a otherwise laughable conceit. The idea of gathering the shades of 7 
& such famous figures as Shakespeare, Bacon, Munchausen, Homer, I he | em tation of 
Demosthenes, George Washington, Sir Walter Raleigh and others, 
in a house-boat on the river Styx, in charge of Charon, was a cap- : 
Se ital one, and, in the skilful hands of Mr. Bangs the situation is \ ° 
up made to afford plenty of genuine fun. The author’s own quick Katharine Gray. 
v1- wit is amply illustrated in the sayings he puts in the mouths of the 
ir- assembled shades, and, from beginning to end, the reader is i 
Lis amused by an exchange of remarks between these shades which y 
21- surely must tickle his fancy immensely. ¥ | By Mary Lowe Dickinson. rae 
a ; 2 - _ General Secretary International Order |- 
vid HERBERT VANLENNERT. By C. F. Keary. Philadelphia: J. y Lo 
F e i] of The King’s Daughters and Sons. fe: 
of B. Lippincott Co. h i 
. . . ? 
sir This is rather a well worked out story, though too much eee $1.50 eee 
on space is consumed in telling it, and the situations seem, at times, 
in overdrawn. The heroine is a girl who seemed destined to be 3% 
on always misunderstood, but, of course, she finally is recognized at ; MRS. DICKINSON says of this book : 
Tr. her true value, and gains what, we are to suppose, was happiness { 
° a ‘ **T have tried to show the slow, subtle de- 
Lis for her. ‘The character drawing is rather good, and the author f wee ‘ 
Fa ae sen. . = ae 4 terioration and the inward wreck and failure 
of writes with apparent familiarity with the scenes described, and 
; ‘ aee « ° that came to a life that ought to have been 
its with no small skill in the management of conversations. 
d a grand success,and came through the lack of ke 
4 —— ee old-fashioned honest principle and adherence & ; 
n, toconviction of right. If itstrengthens any & 
=) ta * ~ 
-y ART AND SCIENCE. soul that is tempted to do the thing that it 
ay ——— likes best, instead of the thing that is out- 
in : as 
in HEMICAL studies and laboratory work appear to be condu- Rone te CS. 
cive to longevity, or at least are not prejudicial thereto, if KRKK 
we may accept the death record of the London Chemical Society as 
oa iteri A. J. ROWLAND 
h- any criterion. The ages of seventeen out of twenty-three fellows «ve , MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 
as who died during 1892 are given in a publication of that society 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
of just to hand. Itappears that between the ages of 30 and 4o the 
he number of deaths was one ; between 4o and 50, two; 50 and 60, 
of three ; 60 and 70, two; 70 and 80, six; 80 and go, two; above a a a 0 i+ JR 
id go, one; average age at death, 67. 
ly 7 7 PHILADELPHIA * RP weary ® , ¢ 133 —— Fifth 
4 ‘ : be ‘ TYPEWRITER... Oe Se ee ee tree 
ts A kinematograph has been invented by M. Lumiére, of Paris, EXCHANGE ¢ Mimeographs and Supplies. 3 Paiiekta. 
ry which is a great improvement on the kinetoscope. The principal The Blickensderfer Typewriter, $35 OO. mums 
“| feature-is a mechanism by which the film is at rest during illu- 
¢ inati d fifteen i 1 only, instead of thirty John Murphy & Co.’s New Book y Dicti f 
mination, an een images a second on instead of thir 
reap eige oe ae a os; ty, OND MUPpDY & U0. $ NEW DOOKS Dictionary of 
suffice to give continuity. The film is at rest during two-thirds . . 
' of the time of passage of each image ; in the remaining third it is SATOLLI United States History 
; seized and carried forward to the next image by a set of teeth Lewsey ye Geen ame Gein. Yke 66. By J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., 
; ion is , , ork , dresses and speeches of Archbishop Satolli Professor of History, Brown University, for- 
atached to a frame whose motion is governed by a cam worked by Sonal Segui to tne Waleed a merly of Johns Hopkins University; Edi- 
S- a revolving handle. There is also an arrangement for projecting edition. One vol., 12 mo., cloth. Portrait. 250 py ge oo Le — - 
la the images upon a screen so as to be visible rs many een Pe ne speeches and addresses contained in this Historical Writing in America.” 
, ; ; “ s P < - volume were delivered by his excellency, the j 
y. once. ‘The same apparatus serves as acamera for taking the pho Most Rev, Archbishop Setolll, Delegate Apos- Illustrated with Nearly 300 Elegant 
h tographs and for printing transparencies from the negative film. tolic, since his arrival in America, and are pub- Portraits of Distinguished 
e, An exhibition was given at the office of the Revue Générale des Sanad ee Ee Cee Americans. 
ly Sciences, at which the evolutions of curiassiers, a house on fire, a Pan tl ae ee ‘The eatin inal Ge pecans eae, 
e- dinner party and street scenes were shown. Zaum, C. B. C., Professor of Physics in the Uni- The author has a national reputation. 4 
- versity of Notre Dame, Indiana. Embracing his The Book is comprehensive and accurate. 
le ~~ famous lectures on “‘ The satiny of _— It —_" and vets 
‘ , c “Religion and Science.”"—‘‘The Bi lical Deluge,” e : ae 
_ A typewriter for the use of the blind has been invented. It etc., and his papers on ‘‘ The Mosaic Account of Every College Professor, Teacher, Minister, 
1e a = Sees 3 : the Creation,” and ‘‘ The Mosaic Hexaemoron,” Lawyer, and Doctor needs it. > 
1 works like an ordinary typewriter in impressing the print of let- in the light of modern science. 12 mo., cloth. Every Merchant, Mechanic, Farmer, and 
= . . . 7 t . 
d ters, but also makes a raised cut on the other side by which the Pi prolessor John A. Zahm, C. B. C. of the Uni- Every Man and Woman, Boy and Girl seetsh 
z eae: : : : i D thor of Bible, Sci it. 
> blind can read. Matter typewritten in this way can be used both pry FB gene oh on oS eee of te steiner tee ete 
by the blind and those who can see. thority on science in the American Catholic speak the English language. 
oe Church, has been honored by the Pope with the It contains 750 large 8vo pages of valuable 
of *" 2 ee It contains 350,000 words of sol 4 historical 
Tribune. 
ete UY x. ‘ facts. 
- Professor Frederick V. Cov ille, of the United States Depart- LUCAS. hy ee eee 
te ment of Agriculture, recently climbed to the summit of Mount eg og td me agg 2S. & Ri, meme pints 
F ‘ “UCAS, é . is arrange in onar 
d Saddleback, Me. Professor Coville found there many Arctic Heing an examination of “ Spencer's Religion } form. — d , 
‘ ; j j ; ; , . of the Unknowable.”” Precedec a History o In one moment you can find the infor mation 
e Alpine plants, including Greenland chickweed, Alpine holygrass, Agnosticioms from Xenephoues to Teimene Bae I~ 
= mountain cranberry, Arctic rush, Arctic pinks and many others. vol. Octavo. Cloth, Price, $1.25. The book io in one volume and convenient 
° . . in size an o use. 
- His aneroid barometer gave the altitude as 4,400 feet above sea MGR. LeCOUTIER. It includes every hleterien? fact of veles ts 
is level THOUGHTS AND COUNSELS FOR WOMEN OF relation to this country. 
3 evel. THE WoRLD, By MGR. LECOUTIER, Bishop of It includes the biography of every histori- 
is 7 a. from the a by cally prominent person of the United 
Maria Clotilde Redfern. 12 mo. oth. 24 States. 
r- P : , : ; 
i _ At the sale of the manuscripts of the late Sir Thomas Phil- Pf series of serintus preached to women in the 0 Se pieeite 2 emeny peaenn, ores 
lips, in London, a number of royal wardrobe books brought high pony a excited intense inter- 4 Sample copies sent prepaid on receipt of 
prices; that of Edward III in 1332, $470; that of Queen Elizabeth “* We approve of the publication of the work Eek, prtee.: 
in 1559-’60, $650; that of Edward VI and Mary, $335, and an nts ae on ees ee eee gh” Speeds ear gine 5 
Ww a ; fe = hs » PIII) GN the World,’ and we cordially unite with the 7 I 
account of the daily expenses of Henry VIII, $700. The History Episcopacy of France in recommending it as a Half Morocco: Back Stamped im Gold, t 
: " work calculated to promote piety and devotion _Marblededges . . . . . . .. . - 3.90 
of Ireland, by Giraldus Cambrensis, twelfth century, brought among the faithful.” Full Morocco: Gold Back and Side 
y i j ‘ > NS Stamps, Marblededges. . . . . . ¢ 
of $560; Gower’s Confessio Amantio, fifteenth century, $660; a pee Sa eee Fall Sheep: Sprinkled edges | | |: 435 
e thirteenth century life of Thomas a’Becket, $675 ; a fourteenth Exclusive territory. Agent's Outfit, $1.00. 
le c ton, de legibus Angliz, with an illuminated initial dats tea! 
eaeny eats, Oe leg ag JOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, Puritan Publishing Co., 
y showing Henry III giving out the law, $360 ; a thirteenth cen- 
. BALTIMORE MD 36 Bromfield S8t., - Boston, Mass. 
y tury Laws of Edward the Confessor, $645 ; a fourteenth century ’ ° Mice 
A- Boetius, $450, and a thirteenth century Aristotle, $250. Please mention The American. Please mention The American. 
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HOME QUEEN 


The Creat Paper 
For Women:::: 


ALWAYS BRIGHT. @ ALWAYS INTERESTING. 
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Full of helpful suggestions for each member of the 
family. 


Subscribe Now 


| in order to secure the 


February Number 


as it will contain an intensely interesting story by 


irs. Lieut. Peary. 


ONLY 50c. A YEAR. 


Single Copy, 5c. All News Stans, 


Robert A. Balfour, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


1210 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILA. 


DEPARTMENT A. 





A PAYING 
POSITION 


>>> GUARANTEED. << 


Every graduate guaranteed a paying position 
or tuition money refunded. Catalogues tell how 
and why. 


Short-hand University, 
925 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Largest and Best Short-hand School in the 
country. Pupils can pay by the week, month or 
term. Special sessions, with full corps of in- 
structors, for those who cannot afford regular 
course, at nominal tuition rates. 

During the twenty-two months expiring July 
1, 1895, we have received five hundred and sev- 
enty calls for stenographers, which isan average 
of more than one for every day the school he 
been in session during thattime. Thisexplains 
why wecan guarantee positions, and why our 
guarantee possesses value. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


Conducted by BENJAMIN STANLEY BANKS, 
LL. B., Expert Reporter, Principal and Founder. 
Mr. Banks, not only instructs personally, but is 
assisted by a corps of thoroughly efficient 
teachers. : Nes 

Circulars and full particuiars on application. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 
All who are willing to work and are 
anxious to earn good pay for their labor 
will find exceptionally liberal terms offer- 
ed by sending this advertisement or by 
dropping a postal to 
P.O. Box 1202, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ce 
To THIRTY CENTS POSTPA/D. 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 
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Webster’s International 


Successor of the “‘ Unabridged.” e @ Y 
Specimen pages, etc., sent on appiication. Dictionary 


Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, the U.S. Gov’t Printing Office,and 9 
| nearly all Schoolbooks. C ied by all State Superintendents of Schools. & 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES. 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 
Gc. & Cc. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springficid, Mass. x 








































Consumption 


> 

{ To THE EDITOR :—I have an absolute > 
remedy for Consumption and all Throat @ 

$ and Lung Troubles. By its timely use ¢ 
} thousands of hopeless cases have been , 
2 already permanently cured. So proof- § 
2 positive am I of its power that I consider } 
@ it my duty to send two bottles freeto > 
% those of your readers who have Con- q 
: sumption or any Lung Trouble if they : 
4 will write me their express and post- , 
2 office address. Sincerely, 7 
4 T. A. SLOCUM, M.D., > 
| Retablished 1876. , 








183 Pearl St., New York. 
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Visible Writing, 
Automatic Actions, 
Vices Perfect Alignment, 
Ease of Operation, 
Durability. 
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